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In our review of Mr. Wheaton’s work, we 
sketched an outline, meagre and imperfect, but 
still an outline of the great science which con- 
siders those relations of independent communities 
which are produced or regulated by international 
law. The rights, however, and, consequential on 
those rights, the obligations, which belong to 
sovereign nations by the general consent of the 
civilized world, are not the only relations to which 
they are subject. Any two or more nations may 
vary their mutual rights and obligations by com- 
pact. Such nations stand towards one another in 
the federal relation; under which term we include 
every relation created by treaty, from the slight 
ties which connect England and Sweden, down 
to the intimate confederation which binds, or is 
— to bind, together the Cantons of Switzer- 
and. 

The duties which may be imposed, and the 
claims which may be created, by this relation, 
obviously differ from those which owe their origin 
to international law. For if they were the same, 
treaties would be unnecessary, just as contracts 
would be unnecessary, if all the relations between 
man and man were governed by municipal Jaw. 
All that international law in the one case, and 
municipal law in the other, can do, is to direct 
that treaties and contracts be faithfully performed, 
and to give rules in certain cases for their inter- 
pretation. 

To attempt to enumerate, or even accurately to 
me the objects for which treaties are con- 
t , would be fruitless. Roughly, it may be 
said that their principal objects are four. First, 
the termination of existing disputes ; secondly, the 
avoiding future ones ; thirdly, mutual assistance ; 
and fourthly, the preventing one government 
from using its powers of external action, or of 
internal legislation, to the inconvenience of an- 
other. 

To the first of these classes belong the treaties 
by which wars are ended, or by which controver- 
sies which might have inflamed into wars are 
settled. To the second belong arrangements of 
boundaries, of rights of passage and of fishery, 
agreements on controverted questions in interna- 
tional law, and, still more directly, engagements 
that all future disputes shall be decided, not by 
foree but by arbitration. ‘Treaties for mutual 
assistance are directed either against third states, 
Which appear to the contracting parties to be 
strong enough to be objects of alarm, or to be 
weak enough to be subjects for spoliation or par- 
ution ; or against particular classes of the subjects 
of the ing governments. 
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To the fourth class, belong commercial treaties, 
those which stipulate that the subjects of each 
government shall be capable of holding land or 
office in the other; those by which one contract- 
ing party renounces the right to engage in war or 
in alliances without the consent of the other; and 
those which prohibit certain domestic institutions, 
such asa free press or religious disabilities. Of 
course, a treaty between nations, like a contract 
between individuals, cireumscribes the freedom of 
action of each party; and as the purposes to be 
effected in common become more numerous, each 
confederate renounces more and more of its inde- 
pendence ; until at length its separate nationality 
may disappear, and the confederacy becomes an 
incorporation. 

In the following pages we propose to consider 
four of the principal existing confederacies—the 
Zoliverein, the German Confederation, the Swiss 
Confederation, and the American Union; to give 
an outline of the most important provisions of each 
confederacy, and of the causes which led to their 
adoption ; to point out some of their most material 
merits and defects ; and to ascertain to what extent 
the states which have formed them have retained 
their separate independence. 

The Zollverein belongs to the fourth class of 
treaties. It is a commercial consolidation of the 
contracting states. But this object could not have 
been obtained unless each had sacrificed its power 
of independent action on several important sub- 
jects. The exterior frontier of the confederate 
states is about 1062 German miles in length—of 
which 774 belong to Prussia, 151 to Bavaria, 58 
to Saxony, 3 to Wirtemberg, 60 to Baden, and 
the remaining 16 to Hesse-Cassel; leaving to 
Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, the Thuringian States, 
and Frankfort, no exterior frontier whatever. If 
the treaty, therefore, had contained no stipulations 
except for mutual freedom of trade, it would have 
deprived the latter states of all revenue from cus- 
toms, and have altered capriciously the revenues 
of the others ;—increasing those of Prussia, 
Baden, and Bavaria, and diminishing those of 
Wirtemberg, Saxony, and Hesse-Casse]l. To 
prevent this, it was agreed that the whole of the 
revenue collected along the exterior frontier should 
be brought to one account, and divided between 
the different states according to their relative popu- 
lation. This rendered a new set of provisions 
necessary : as the revenue collected by each fron- 
tier state was no longer her own, but a portion of 
a common fund, it would have been absurd to 
allow her to regulate it. A common tariff, there- 
fore, was established. Another necessary conse- 
quence was the modification of excise duties, to 
prevent the excise revenue of one state from heing 
destroyed by the introduction of unexcised com- 
modities from the others. So far, however, 
nothing was done except with the express consent 
of each state. But neither a tariff nor an excise 
ean remain long unaltered. Each must be modi- 
fied from time to time, to meet the changes in pro- 
duction and in commerce. And if every alteration 
had required a new treaty, and could have been 
defeated therefore by the opposition of a le 
state, the confederacy would in time have been di 
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solved ; either by the inconveniences arising from 
the want of reform, or by the disputes and difficul- 
ties which every attempt at reform must have 
created. A congress, + ae Hay to which each 
state sends a delegate, meets annually—considers 
the changes which any member of the confedera- 
tion may propose, and decides by a majority. The 
aa to the Zollverein, therefore, have re- 
inquished their separate independence on two 
important administrative points—commerce and 
finance. The Prussian tariff, which they have 
substantially adopted, though in many respects 
 owoaiged objectionable, is relatively good ;—far 

tter than that of England with all its modern 
improvements, and, of course, still more superior 
to the barbarous systems of Russia and Austria. 
The members of the union, who, when they joined 
it, were subject to a more liberal tariff than that 
which they now endure, have, up to the present 
time, found their new freedom of internal trade 
more than a compensation. The danger is, that 
if national jealousies, anti-commercial prejudices, 
and the desire to sacrifice the permanent interests 
of consumers to the temporary gains of landlords 
and producers, continue to spread and to increase 
in intensity, the tariff of the Zollverein may become 
more and more restrictive ; and the population of 
the prety | may be forced to use German 
manufactures, German wines, beet-root sugar, and 
European tobacco, to the exclusion of the far bet- 
ter and far cheaper products of England, France, 
and the tropics. 

The principal, but not the only, object of the 
‘German Confederation, is security. The ancient 


Germanic empire was not a confederacy, but one 
great feudal state, in which the imperial authority 


‘was universally recognized, though imperfectly 
‘obeyed. That authority, however, notwithstand- 
‘ing its weakness, had been eminently beneficial. 
“Though it could not prevent wars between the 
states which admitted its supremacy, it much 
‘diminished them. It introduced, first by practice, 
and afterwards by law, the reference to arbitration 
-of all disputes between these states. It created 
an imperial chamber as a court of appeal from the 
decision of the arbitrators; and it placed at the 
disposal of that court a large military force, con- 
tributed by the ten circles into which the empire 
was divided. These institutions were the great 
sources and the great schools of international law. 
They afforded defence to the weak and redress to 
the oppressed. They enabled more than three 
hundred petty states—all sovereign, except their 
feudal vassalage to the emperor, but none of 
them capable of resisting their powerful neigh- 
bors—to preserve their independence for centuries. 

But the unity of the empire was irreparably 
weakened by the reformation. Had Charles the 
Fifth embraced the doctrines of the reformers, 
there can be no doubt that the whole of Germany 
would have followed his example. The public 
mind was so well prepared for those doctrines, that 
wherever they were favored by the sovereign, they 
were eagerly adopted by the people; and even 
where the sovereign opposed them—as in Bavaria 
and in the hereditary dominions of Austria—it re- 
quired centuries of oppression to eradicate them. 
Community of religion would have beund together 
the emperor and his feudal subjects. The imperial 
-crown might have become legally as well as prac- 
‘tically hereditary ; the great fiefs might have been 
gradually retinited to it, as was the case in France ; 
and Germany might have become one great Pro- 
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testant empire. But, unhappily, we think, for Eu- 
rope, Charles the Fifth and his immediate success- 
ors, with the doubtful exception of Maximilian the 
Second, were bigoted Romanists. Toleration was 
not recognized by the political morality of the six- 
teenth, or even of the seventeenth century. The 
emperor thought lawful every means by which 
heresy could be suppressed. And when the impe- 
rial authority was employed in persecution, resist- 
ance prc to be considered by Protestants as 
treason. For more than a century, from the league 
of Smalkald in 1530 down to the peace of West 
halia in 1640, a large portion of the empire was 
in a state of warfare against its chief—sometimes 
unavowed, but more frequently open, and never in- 
termitted. The provisions of the treaty of West- 
phalia, which put an end to this long contest, were 
very unfavorable to the central power. By the 
eighth article of this treaty the emperor relinquish- 
ed the right, unless by the assent of the diet, to 
declare war, to make peace, to bind the empire by 
treaties, to raise troops or contributions, or even to 
garrison the existing fortresses of the empire, or to 
construct new ones. And by the same article, 
each sovereign state of the empire was declared to 
be independent in its internal concerns, and even as 
to its foreign relations— provided its measures were 
not hostile to the general body. From this time 
the imperial power rested on traditional reverence, 
and on the preponderance among the German 
states of the hereditary dominions of the house of 
Austria. But that preponderance was much di- 
minished when the electors of Hanover, Branden- 
burg, and Saxony, acquired the crowns of Eng- 
land, Prussia, and Poland; and still more by the 
sudden growth of Prussia, and the successful wars 
which the royal vassal waged against his feudal 
lord. The traditional reverence was impaired by 
the errors of a series of weak emperors, and at last 
destroyed by the follies and rapacity of a very 
clever one. The constant endeavors of Joseph the 
Second to trample on the rights of his own sub 
jects, and to seize the dominions of his neighbors, 
and particularly his repeated attempts on Bavaria, 
showed that the imperial power, unless restrained 
by a strong public opinion, might be a formidable 
instrument of oppression and ambition. And ur 
happily, in the latter part of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, public opinion had been so often outraged, that 
at length it had ceased to be sensitive. The only 
remark by a British minister on the first partition 
of Poland was, ‘ that it seemed a curious transac 
tion !”” 
At length the day of trial arrived, and the em- 
ire had to resist the revolutionary energy of 
Finets. A few months were enough to show that 
all its vigor, and almost all its coherence, were 
gone. On the 2ist of October, 1792, the French 
seized Mayence ; and the next day Frankfort. On 
the same day the diet met at Ratisbon to consider 
the state of their relations with France, and six 
months elapsed before the forms were gone through 
which were necessary to a formal declaration of 
war. But by this time its ill-connected parts had 
begun to separate. In the beginning of 1793, the 
Elector of Bavaria signed with France a separate 
treaty of neutrality. The Duke of Wirtemberg 
soon after made a similar proposal, which, though 
at first rejected by France, was at length accepted. 
In April, 1795, the King of Prussia, as Elector of 
Brandenburg, made a separate peace ; and engaged 
for the neutrality of all the states on the north of 
the Main. This neutrality was immediately 9 
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cepted by the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and 
soon afterwards by the states forming the circles 
of Swabia and Franconia. And in 1797, Francis 
II., finding the empire practically reduced to his 
own hereditary dominions, signed, as emperor, the 
treaty of Campo Formio. 

That peace set the example of a hateful system 
of indemnities—a system under which the greater 
powers settled their quarrels, by agreeing to divide 
and appropriate the territories of the weaker ones 
—a system under which a negotiation for peace in- 
spired wider and pon alarm than a declaration of 
war. By the public articles of the treaty of Campo 
Formio, Austria ceded to France the Austrian 
Netherlands, and a portion of Lombardy; and 
France handed over to Austria, Venice, Istria, and 
Dalmatia. By the secret articles, Austria engaged 
that the left bank of the Rhine, as far as the 
Meuse, should belong to France; and France en- 
gaged that Austria should be indemnified by the 
cession to her of the Salzburg territory, and a large 

rtion of Bavaria. 

In 1799, the war between France and the em- 
pire was renewed ; and in 1801, it was again sus- 
pended by a similar arrangement, called the treaty 
of Luneville. By that treaty, and by the act of 
the diet carrying it into execution, the whole left 
bank of the Rhine, and a further portion of the 
Austrian dependencies in Italy, became French ; 
and the princes who lost by these cessions, received 
in exchange forty-five out of the sixty-one free 
towns, and all the territories of the ecclesiastical 
sovereigns. 

In September, 1805, the war recommenced— 
Wirtemburg, Baden, and Bavaria siding with 
France, and Prussia remaining neuter. Jn the 
following December, it ended by the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, and the peace of Presburg. By this peace, 
Austria relinquished to France the a ty of 
her Italian dominions, and divided between Wir- 
temburg, Bavaria, and Baden, the Vorarlberg, the 
Tyrol, and her Swabian territories. She acknowl- 
edged the Dukes of Wirtemburg and Bavaria as 
kings, and consented that they, and also the Duke of 
Baden, should possess their new dominions, and also 
their ancient ones, in full sovereignty. By virtue 
of this treaty—a treaty to which only France and 
Austria were parties—these sovereigns immediate- 
ly abolished the representative constitutions of 
their states, and assumed a despotic power over 
their own subjects, and over those of the princes of 
the empire whose territories were surrounded by 
their own. 'To complete the picture of the politi- 
cal morality of Germany, we must add that a few 
months afterwards, in April, 1806, Prussia, the 
ally of England and of en's by virtue of a 
convention with France, seized the ee do- 
minions and annexed them to her own. 

The German empire was practically dissolved by 
the peace of Presburg, though it existed nominally 
for a few months longer. On the Ist of August, 
1806, Wirtemburg, Bavaria, Baden, Hesse-Cas- 
sel, and twelve other inferior members, formally 
detached themselves from the empire, and formed 





consisted possessed their territories—including the 
interspersed dominions of the former princes of the 
empire—in full sovereignty. So attractive was 
this bait, that when the confederation was dis- 
solved by the ruin of its protector, it included all 
Germany except Prussia and Austria, and the por- 
tion incorporated in France. Out of about three 
hundred and fifty sovereign states, not more than 
thirty-eight remained. All the rest had been ab- 
sig by France, or by their immediate neigh- 
rs. 

In 1814, when victory enabled the allied sove- 
reigns to remodel central Europe, two propositions 
became obvious. First, that the reconstruction of 
the Germanic empire on its ancient basis was inex- 
pedient, and probably impracticable—impracticable 
because the kingdoms and grand-duchies which had 
arisen out of its ruins would have resisted the attempt 
to reduce them to feudatories—inexpedient, because 
that empire had shown that it had not cohesion suf- 
ficient to withstand the first shock of the compact 
and centralized power of France. And secondly, 
that to give perfect independence to its existing 
free cities, princes, and kings of the second order, 
would create a set of principalities still more unfit 
for defence against a common enemy than they had 
been when members of the empire, and in most 
cases incapable even of keeping peace at home. 
No one ventured to propose to mediatize them all, 
and partition Germany between the only German 
states that could be called really powerful, Austria 
and Prussia; and if such a suggestion had been 
made, it would have been stifled by the general in- 
dignation of Europe. The only remaining course 
was to connect them by a confederacy ; and accor- 
dingly the sixth article of the treaty of Paris of 
May, 1814, an article which fixed the destinies of 
perhaps a sixth of Europe, stipulates that ‘ the 
German states shall be independent, and united by 
a federal league.”’ 

In the following autumn the negotiations by 
which this vague stipulation was to be developed 
and effected began. Saxony, whose separate ex- 
istence was then in question, was excluded from 
them. The right to conduct them was assumed 
by the other five Germanic kingdoms—Austria, 
Prussia, England, as representing Hanover, Bava- 
ria, and Wirtemburg. We think it probable that 
neither Bavaria nor Wirtemburg would have been 
admitted to these conferences if Austria had been 
a free agent. But she had entangled herself by 
the secret articles of the treaties of Reid. These 
treaties between Austria and Bavaria, and between 
Austria and Wirtemburg, bear date the 8th of Oc- 
tober, and the 2d of November, 1813. Both, 
therefore, must have been negotiated, and the first 
was actually signed between the battles of Dresden 
and of Leipsic. At that time, when the fate of 
Europe was trembling, Bavaria and Wirtemburg 
almost held the balance. Estimating their armies 


| at 50,000 men, and they rather exceeded that num- 


ber, their hostility or assistance made a difference 
to the allied forces of 100,000 men. Unfortunate- 
ly their codperation was obtained a few days too 


the confederation of the Rhine, under the Protec- | late. The battle of Leipsic ended on the 18th of 
torate of France. Five days afterwards, on the 6th | October. On the 16th, the Bavarian army under 
of August, 1806, Francis, the fifty-fifth successor of | Wrede began its march from Branau on the Inn, 
Charlemange, resigned the crown which had been | for the purpose of cutting off Bonaparte’s retreat. 
worn for more than a thousand years ; and released | Wrede reached Hanau on the 28th. Had he been 
from their allegiance all the electors, princes, and | two days earlier, he could have intercepted the 


states, which still acknowledged his supremacy. 


Frency army at Gelnhausen, about twenty miles 


the act constituting the confederation of the | higher up on the Kinsig, where the only road rans 
Rhine, declared that the sovereigns of whom it | between precipices on one side and a rapid river on 
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the other. Under such circumstances the French 
might have been forced to surrender or disperse, 
and the war would have been finished in a week. 
As it was, he had to meet them in the open fields 
before Hanau, and even then Bonaparte lost more 
than a third of his army before he burst through. 
An ally capable of such services was to be pur- 
chased on his own terms; and the terms demanded 
by the king of Bavaria, and conceded by the 
treaty, were, absolute independence and fall sove- 
reignty. The treaty with Wirtemberg contained 
a clause in nearly the same words. In the face of 
these treaties it was impossible to treat the kings 
of Bavaria and Wirtemberg as mere subordinates. 
Their ministers took part in all the discussions in 
which the act of federation was framed ; and as 
nothing was decided except by unanimity, they 
exercised a powerful and mischievious influence. 


All the provisions which tended to strengthen the 
federal authority, all those which would have pro- 
tected the rights of the people of each state 
against its ruler, all that imposed duties on the 
sovereigns in favor of their own subjects or of the 
confederacy—in short, all that supported liberty 
and order against arbitrary authority, were pro- 


d or supported by the three great powers, 
England, Prussia, and Austria; and opposed b 
their new and comparatively inconsiderable col- 
leagues. 

Fortunately these discussions were recorded day 
by day as they occurred, and the record was aye 
lished by Martens, who acted as secretary. It is 
one of the most valuable historical documents of 
that memorable period.* The following short 
outline is chiefly taken from it: 

At the first meeting of the conference, on the 
16th October, 1816, Austria and Prussia presented 
a project, which they had agreed on as the basis 
of a new federal constitution ; the object of which 
was declared to be the preservation to all classes in 
the German nation of external safety and internal 
constitutional rights. It divided Germany into 
seven circles, over two of which Austria, over two 
Prussia, and over the remaining three Bavaria, 
Hanover, and Wirtemberg were respectively to pre- 
side. The central government was to reside in a 
diet, divided into two chambers—one consisting of 
the five presidents; Austria and Prussia haying 
each two votes, and the three others each a single 
vote; and the other of the subordinate princes 
and the free towns. Each chamber was to decide 
by the majority of votes. The first chamber to sit 
permanently, and to have the exclusive manage- 
ment of the foreign relations of the confederation ; 
the other, to regulate, with the concurrence of the 
first chamber, its internal affairs. The manage- 
ment of the federal army, and the execution of the 
decrees of the diet, to be entrusted to the presi- 
dents of circles ; the purely German states to be 
incapable of making war, or peace, or alliances ; 
and no member of the confederation to be capable 
of engaging in war with any other. All their mu- 
tual disputes to be decided by arbitration, or by the 
higher chamber of the diet, or by a federal tribunal. 
Every confederate state to receive a representative 
constitution, and the federal compact to declare the 
minimum of popular rights. To this proposal Ba- 
varia and Wirtemberg objected, almost in toto. 
They especially remonstrated against the provi- 
sions which deprived the German sovereigns of the 


* de Vienne. 


Recueil des Piéces Officielles. 
6 vols. Paris: 1816. 
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power of making war, peace or alliances, to those 
which proposed a federal tribunal, and to those 
which mentioned constitutional rights, pro 
Tepresentative governments, and stipulated for a 
minimum of popular power. The king of Bavaria 
said, that he exercised over his people sovereign 
rights, sanctioned by treaty, with which he would 
allow of no interference. The king of Wirtemberg, 
that he would acquiesce in no restriction on his 
powers as a sovereign—powers actually in his 
possession, and recognized by treaties. He was 
willing to refer his differences with other German 
states to arbitration ; but would not submit to be 
dictated to as to his foreign policy, or his manage- 
ment of his own subjects. In particular he de- 
clared, that even admitting, which he denied, the 
propriety of inserting, in the federal act, a clause 
favorable to the universal introduction of represen- 
tative constitutions, the time when such constitu- 
tions should be given to each state, and the amount 
of popular rights to be conceded, must be left ab- 
solutely to the discretion of its sovereign.* To 
which Prince Metternich, speaking in the name of 
Austria, orally answered—** That it was absolute- 
ly necessary that the minimum of sueh rights 
should be fixed under the act—That under the an- 
cient empire, the subjects of every German state 
had rights against their sovereign—That in some 
states these rights had been lately disregarded, and 
that such oppression must be rendered impossible 
for the future.”*t The written answer of the 
plenipotentiaries of Hanover was equally decided. 
** The prince regent of Great Britain and Han- 
over,”’ they said, “‘ cannot admit that the late 
changes in Germany have given to its princes de- 
spotic power. The German states from time imme- 
morial have enjoyed representative constitutions. 
How can these constitutions have been destroyed 
" conventions made by their sovereigns with 
onaparte? What sovereign will say, that he 
treated with a foreign ruler against his own sub- 
jects? Even if such a use could be made of the 
treaties, those which declare certain princes to be 
sovereigns (the allusion is to the secret articles of 
the treaties of Reid) do not thereby declare them 
to be absolute. The king of Great Britain is as 
much a sovereign as any continental prince ; but 
the liberties of his am support, instead of 
weakening, his throne. They demand, therefore, 
that it be declared by a law of the confederation, 
that representative bodies be created in the states 
in which they do not now exist, and that their con- 
currence be requisite in the imposition of taxes, 
and in legislation ; and that they be empowered to 
watch the administration of the public revenue, 
and to demand the punishment of public delin- 
quents. They are ready to acquiesce in the gen- 
eral rule, that questions between a prince and his 
subjects are in the first place to be brought before 
the tribunal of the state; but in that case, the 
judges should be released pro tanto from their al- 
egiance, and engage to decide according to law. 
And in all cases there must be an appeal from the 
individual sovereign to the diet. In the present 
state of men’s minds,” they add, “less than 
this will not produce content or even tranquil- 
li 7” 
5 oy Prussia, and Hanover oe to have 
attacked the obstinacy or ambition of Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg with every diplomatic weapon. They 
received the hearty support of the German states 


* Recueil, vol. i., p. 100. + Ibid.,p. 85. + Dbid., p. 101. 
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not admitted to the conference. A memorial signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of these states, dated the 
16th of November, 1814, urges the necessity of 
putting an end to all arbitrary authority, by the 
universal introduction of representative constitu- 
tions, by investing the representative bodies with 
four powers, nearly resembling those which Han- 
over rad required—namely taxation, legislation, 
superintendence of the public expenditure, and 
representation of grievances— by a federal tribunal, 
by a federal army, and by a central authority rep- 
resenting the German nation, and controlling all 
its members.* Even Russia was called to aid the 
cause of liberal principles. Count Nesselrode, in 
his master’s name, declared his warm approbation 
of the Yap basis, and particularly of the provi- 
sions for the creation and maintenance, by the con- 
federation, of representative constitutions, the 
guardians of liberty and property. ‘‘ Germany,” 
continued the emperor of Russia, ‘* will not enjoy 
tranquillity until the abuses of authority are pre- 
vented, and the rights of all are fixed and protected 
by powerful and liberal institutions. His imperial 
majesty, therefore, will support the propositions 
of Austria, Prussia, and Hanover, by the strongest 
expression of opinion, and if necessary by actual 
intervention ?’’t 

The royal recusants were proof against menace, 
as well as against argument. They ridiculed the 
notion of a German nation, clung to the treaties of 
Reid, and protested that their duties towards their 
subjects and the honor of their crown prohibited 
them from relinquishing a particle of their irre- 
sponsible sovereignty. The king of Wirtemberg 
quitted Vienna abruptly, and the conference was 
broken up on the 16th of November, and never re- 
newed in the same form. 

In February, 1815, the minor princes and free 
towns requested that it might be reassembled. 
This request was supported by the Prussian pleni- 
potentiaries, in a note in which, after admitting 
that the original scheme was in some respects 
capable of modification, they declared their firm 
conviction that three provisions were absolutely 
essential ; first, a strong federal army ; secondly, 
a federal tribunal; and thirdly, the establishment 
and security of representative constitutions.{ 

It is difficult to say what would have been the 
result if Napoleon had remainedin Elba. Perhaps 
Germany would have continued a mass of inde- 
pendent states, with no bond of union and no 
common superior. Perhaps it would have split 
into two great confederacies, one under the protec- 
torate of Austria, and the other under that of 
Prussia. Or, more probably, the resistance of the 
kings of Wirtemberg and Bavaria—a resistance in 
which the people of neither country sympathized— 
would have been gradually overcome ; the basis of 
the original scheme would have been adhered to; 
and Germany would have obtained an external 
foree and an internal freedom, which are not sup- 
plied by the existing act of confederation. But 
at this time expedition was more important than 
completeness. It was probable that, within six 
months, the countries between the Rhine, the 
Elbe, and the Danube, would be the seat of war ; 
and experience showed how fatal that war would 
be if it caught them discontented or even disquiet- 
ed. Notime was to be lost, and no time was lost. 


eg rn Vol. ii., p. 33. 
is remarkable . Recueil, Vol., i., p. 329. 
+ Recueil, Vol. iii., p.129., or 





Napoleon’s retarn was known in Vienna on the 
12th of March, 1815, and the act of confederation 
was signed on the Sth of June following. 

The initiative was taken as before by Prussia. 
On the Ist of May her plenipotentiaries submitted 
to Prince Metternich a project, of which the mate- 
rial points were these: That the division of Ger- 
many into circles should be abandoned ; that the 
higher chamber of the diet should contain a few 
sovereigns as permanent members; but that all 
the others should be admitted in rotation. The 
constitution of the second chamber is not stated. 
It was probably intended to consist of representa- 
tives of all the members of the confederation. All 
executive acts were to be performed by the first 
chamber, taxation belonged to the second, and 
both were to concur in legislation. A federal 
tribunal was to be established to decide originally 
all questions between state and state, and, by 
appeal, all between the subjects of a state and its 


sovereign. In each state the judges to bodirnemiie 


vable except by formal judicial sentence, “an 

released, on all questions between their own sove- 
reign and his subjects, from any oath of obedience. 
Existing representative constitutions to be main- 
tained, and, where they did not exist, to be 
created, and every class of citizens to take part in 
them. Religion and the press to be perfectly 
free, subject as to the latter to the responsibility 
of authors and printers, and to the inspection by 
the police of periodical writings and pamphlets.* 

Austria proposed a counter project, under which 
the diet was to consist of only one chamber, and 
no mention was made of the liberty of the press. 
The establishment of a federal tribunal was re- 
served for the diet; but the clause requiring the 
maintenance or introduction of representative con- 
stitutions under the protection and guarantee of 
the confederation, was retained. Out of these 
two projects was formed the plan submitted by 
Austria and Prussia to the new conference, and 
with some modifications adopted. That confer- 
ence assembled on the 23d of May. It was far 
more numerous than the previous one, containing 

lenipotentiaries not only from Austria, Prussia, 

anover, and Bavaria, but also from Saxony, 
Hesse, Baden, the Netherlands, and Denmark, 
and from the minor princes and free towns. Wir- 
temberg alone did not appear. 

The project was debated in ten conferences. 
The following is an abstract of the federal act 
which was the ultimate result. It consists of 
twenty articles; the eleven first are termed gen- 
eral provisions, the nine last special provisions. 
By the three first, the German states unite them- 
selves in a perpetual confederation, consisting of 
thirty-eight members.¢ The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, and 9th articles create the diet by which the 
affairs of the confederation are to be managed. 
The diet sits, to use an English nomenclature, 
either as a house or as a committee of the whole 
house. In the first case, the eleven principal 
states—that is, from Austria down to Luxemburg 
inclusive—have each one vote, and the twenty-six 
others have six votes among them. But when it 


* Recueil, vol. iv., p. 201; vol. ¥., p. 29. 

+ The six most important members, are Austria, Prus- 
sia, Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and Wirtem . Next 
come Baden, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Holstein, 
and Luxemburg; then Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin, and Nassau. The four free towns, Lu , Frank- 
fort, Bremen, and Hamburg, and twenty inferior princi- 
palities, whose papptebis names are gate own 
to the English reader, form the remainder, 
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sits as a committee, the six most important states 
have each four votes, the five next three votes 
each, the three next two votes each, and the 
twenty-four others have a vote apiece. The 
eleven principal states, therefore, have eleven 
votes out of seventeen when the diet sits as a 
house, and thirty-nine out of sixty-nine when it 
sits in committee. The diet in committee cannot 
discuss, it merely accepts or rejects. The major- 
ity must consist of two thirds, and on questions 
relating to the fundamental laws or organic insti- 
tutions of the confederation, unanimity is requi- 
site. The diet as a house, votes, according to 
absolute majority, Austria having a casting vote. 
It prepares all questions for the committee, and 
decides as to the cases in which a reference to the 
diet sitting in committee is necessary. The ques- 
tions as to which unanimity is already mentioned 
to be requisite, must be decided b, the diet in 
committee. Article ten declares, that the first 
duty of the diet, on its meeting on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1815, shall be the enactment of the funda- 
mental laws of the confederation, and its organiza- 
tion for the management of its foreign, military, 
and internal affairs. By article eleven, the con- 
federates engage that they will contract no alli- 
ances which may endanger the confederation or 
any of its members—will not treat separately with 
any power at war with the confederation—will 
refer all their mutual differences to the diet or to 
arbitration, and on no pretext whatever will make 
war on one another, 

Of the special provisions, the only important 
ones are the thirteenth, which affirms that a rep- 
resentative constitution will take place (wird statt 
finden) in every state; the sixteenth, which de- 
clares that in no state shall differences as to 
Christian faith affect civil or political rights ; and 
the eighteenth, which provides that the subjects 
of each state shall enjoy throughout the confed- 
eracy the right to purchase land, to acquire and 
take away personal property, to remove from their 
own state to any other willing to receive them, 
and to enter its civil and military service. 

It will be observed that all allusion to a federal 
tribunal, or to any other mode of redressing or 
even hearing the complaints or subjects against 
their sovereigns, is omitted ; and that the promise, 
if it can be called a promise, of representative con- 
stitutions, is expressed in terms so vague as to be 
valueless. 

The last alteration made in this clause shows 
the alarm which it excited in the absolatist party. 
It had been pared down to these words—‘‘ In 
allen Bisndesstaaten so)\ eine landstaendische Ver- 
fassung bestehen,’’—which may be translated, ‘a 
representative constitution shall be established in 
all the confederate states.’’ Bavaria objected to 
the imperative future sol/, answering to our shall, 
and to the permanence of the word besichen, and 
required soll to be changed into wird, that is, shall 
into will, and bestehen into statifinden, that is, 
established into take place.* 

These omissions were not submitted to without 
a struggle. On the first discussion, the princes 
and free towns required that the right of the 
representative bodies to concur in taxation and 
legislation, and to represent their grievances, 
should be secured.t The same demand was made 
by Mecklenburg,f and by Luxemburg,§ (the King 
of Holland,)—** What would have been the value,”’ 


*Schoell, Traités de Paix, vol. ii., p. 307. 
+ Recueil, vol. v., p. 100. 
+ Ibid., vol. ii., p. 270. § Ibid., 161. 
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said his plenipotentiary, ‘‘ of a promise by King 
John to the people of England, that they should 
have a charter and a parliament, without any 
stipulation as to the contents of the one or the 

wers of the other?’’ Austria, Prussia, Saxony, 

esse-Cassel, Oldenburg, Lubeck, and all the 
Saxon principalities, protested formally against 
the omission of a federal tribunal. The plenipo- 
tentiaries of Hanover declared it to be the earnest 
desire of the prince-regent that the confederation 
should not be a mere political alliance, but a 
union of the whole German nation; That he wel] 
knew that neither the wants nor the wishes of the 
people would be satisfied until they obtained 
representative constitutions guaranteed by the 
union, and supported by a federal tribunal ; but 
that, convinced that these objects could not be 
immediately attained, and that an imperfect con- 
federacy was better than none, he authorized them 
to sign the treaty; and to accompany that signa- 
ture by a declaration, that he never would relax 
his efforts until its defects should be supplied.* 

Thirty years have now passed since the Act of 
Confederation was signed, and we can form some 
judgment how far it has effected its proposed 
objects—‘‘ the external and internal security of 
Germany, and the inviolable independence of each 
separate state.’’ During that period, Germany 
has certainly been preserved beat aggression. 
But so has been all Europe north of the Alps. 
We cannot ascribe to the confederation the safety 
of Germany during universal peace. How far, 
then, has the confederation succeeded in maintain- 
ing internal tranquillity? It has not prevented a 
royal revolution in Hanover, or popular revolu- 
tions in Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, and Brunswick. 
It has not prevented the King of Hanover from 
trampling down the liberties of his subjects ; or 
the people of Hesse-Cassel and Brunswick from 
deposing their sovereigns ; or the mobs of Leipsic 
and Dresden from changing the constitution of 
Saxony, and forcing their king to abdicate, and 
his immediate successor to resign. It promised 
liberty of the press ; it has destroyed it throughout 
the whole of Germany. It promised improvement 
in the commercial relations of the confederate 
states; it has abandoned them to the Zollverein. 
It promised to every German free passage from 
state to state; and even now a Bohemian cannot 
cross the mountains which separate him from 
Saxony, without sueing at Vienna for a passport ; 
and obtaining it, if he obtain it at all, at consid- 
erable expense, and after two months’ delay. It 
promised representative constitutions to every 
state ; a whole generation has passed away, and 
still, in the yer part of the confederacy, there 
are none. Those which exist are subject, not 
only in their acts, but even in their deliberations, 
to the surveillance and control of the diet ; they are 
forbidden to make the granting supplies condi- 
tional on the redress of grievances ; they are for- 
bidden to enact laws which may be detrimental to 
the confederacy ; and the diet declares itself to be 
the sole judge what is to be held detrimental. 
What will be the tendency of its decisions, may 
be inferred from the principle laid down by the 
first article of its decree of 1832—‘‘ That all 
political power ought to be concentrated in the 
sovereign of each state, and that each sovereign 
is not only justified, but actually bound by his duty 
to the confederacy, to reject any proposal incoa- 
sistent with this principle.’’t 

* Recueil, vol. v., p. 266. 
+ See decree of the diet of the 28th June, 1832. 
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The result has been external calm, and internal 
fermentation. The outbreaks through which the 
popular indignation exhaled, during the first twenty 

ears of the confederacy, have ceased in the hope- 

ness of redress. But a bitter enmity to the 
existing despotic institutions is general: and the 
popular leaders, deprived of the experience and 
the responsibility which both inform and control 
those who are allowed to take part in the real 
management of the affairs of their country, have 
been guilty of all sorts of democratic and anarchical 
extravagances. Never has there been a prophecy 
more thoroughly fulfilled, than that above men- 
tioned of the Emperor Alexander, when he fore- 
told that Germany would not rest satisfied with a 
constitution which did not oppose to the abuses of 
power “‘ strong and liberal institutions.”’ 

It may appear questionable whether states, sub- 
ject to this amount of control, are individually 
independent, or merely members of one empire, of 
which the diet is the aristocratic ruler. The 
original act of confederation certainly left them 
independent; but the fundamental laws subse- 

uently passed by the diet, allow, to the purely 
rman states, little real sovereignty. We have 
alluded to some of those which gave a right of 
interference in their domestic concerns. The man- 
ment of their foreign relations is almost taken 
out of their hands by the decree of 1820. By the 
thirty-first article, any foreign state may complain 
to the diet of the conduct of a member of the con- 
federacy ; and the diet, if the complaint be just, 
is required to force. the offending state to make 
immediate and full reparation. And generally, in 
case of a controversy between any member of the 
confederacy and a foreign state, the diet is to ex- 
amine into the question, and to require, and if neces- 
sary to force, the confederate state to accept or to 
render the satisfaction that the diet may think 
reasonable. 

Still we apprehend that the different states must 
be considered legally sovereign, whatever be the 
practical subserviency of Hohenzollern-Hechingen, 
with a territory of less than seven square German 
miles, an army of 345 men, and a revenue of 
£13,000 a year; or of Liechtenstein, with less 
than three square miles for its territory, fifty-five 
men for its army, and £2200 a year for its rev- 
enue. 

In the first place no alteration can be made in 
the fundamental laws of the confederation, except 
by unanimity. Liechtenstein may oppose its veto 
to the wish of its thirty-seven confederates. In 
the second place, the members of the diet are 
merely the delegates of their respective sover- 
eigns, speaking in their names and obeying their 
arders.* Both these provisions are inconsistent 
with the notion of the diet’s being a supreme power 
governing the confederacy as one nation, and acting 
for the general benefit of the whole, not the indi- 
vidual interests of a single member. And, lastly, 
which is the decisive mark of a mere confederacy, 
the inhabitants of each state owe allegiance ole 
to their immediate sovereign. The diet, says the 
decree of 1820, article thirty-two, proceeds against 
sovereigns, not against individuals. Resistance to 
its orders, or to its executive, is not treason. Under 
the feeble rule of the ancient Germanic empire, the 
separate states possessed more real, and less legal 
independence than the members of the present 
confederacy. Resistance to the emperor was in- 


* Decree of the 3d June, 1820. Art. 8. 





deed always a crime; but in the many cases in 
which he was not strong enough to punish, it was 
not a folly. Resistance to the diet can never be a 
oe but in the weaker states it must always be 
a folly. 

The Pacte Fédéral, connecting the Swiss Can- 
TONS, bears date the 7th of August, 1815. Like 
that which unites the German states, it is an 
alliance partly for personal and commercial inter- 
course, but principally for security. 

For these purposes, however, particularly for 
the former, it is still less efficient than the German 
confederacy, as will appear from a brief summary 
of its principal provisions. 

By the first article, the twenty-two cantons unite 
themselves for the preservation of internal tran- 
guillity, and for defence against foreign aggression. 

ey guarantee to one another their respective 
territory, and their respective constitutions, estab- 
lished by the supreme authority of each canton, 
and conforming to the principles of the Pacte. 
The Pacte proceeds to declare that no part of 
Switzerland shall in future be subject to another ; 
and that political rights shall not be the exclusive 
privilege of any class. That no cantons shall 
contract between one another alliances injurious to 
the rights of the others. That no canton shall 
make war on another; and that all differences be- 
tween them shall be settled by arbiters selected 
from among the magistrates of the neutral cantons. 
That every canton may require from the other can- 
tons assistance in case of external aggression or 
internal disturbance ;—the expense of the inter- 
vention falling on the whole confederation, in case 
of foreign war,on the canton requiring aid in the 
ease of internal disturbance. In the latter case 
the disturbers are to be punished according to the 
law of the disturbed canton, which has the option 
of trying them by its own judges, or by judges 
appointed by the cantons which have assisted in 
suppressing the tumult. That the purchase of 
commodities, and their passage from canton to 
eanton, shall be free—subject to any measures of 
police for the prevention of monopoly and fore- 
stalling. That no new tolls shall be created, or 
the existing ones raised, or, if they were originally 
granted for only a limited period, prolonged. 

Such are the provisions of the Pacte with respect 
to the mutual relations of the cantons. 

With respect to their foreign relations, the can- 
tons renounce their separate right to make war or 
peace, or contract alliances. ‘They may, however, 
enter into conventions with foreign powers for 
furnishing mercenaries, and pour des objets econo- 
miques et de police—such, we presume, as postage, 
or the extradition of criminals.* 

These provisions rendered necessary a central 
authority, which should represent the cantons in 
their intercourse with foreign states, and direct 
their common defence. For this purpose a diet is 
provided, consisting of delegates from the twenty- 
two cantons, acting under the instructions of their 
respective governments; each canton having a 
single vote. It meets alternately for two years in 
Bern, Zurich, and Luzern. The canton in which 
it meets becomes, for these two years, the directing 
canton, ( Vorort,) its principal magistrate is the 
president ; and, during the recess of the diet, the 
government of the Vorort is the federal govern- 
ment—communicates with foreign powers, and 
may convoke an extraordinary session. The diet 


* Supplementary article of the 19th July, 1818, 
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by a majority of two thirds, may grant additional 
powers to the Vorort. 

The power and duties of the diet are to make 
war and peace, and to contract treaties of alliance 
and commerce. For these purposes a majority of 
three fourths, or seventeen votes out of twenty- 
two, is requisite. It carries into execution the 
sentences of arbiters between canton and canton. 
It directs the course to be taken in case of foreign 
attack, or of internal sedition. And it is empow- 
ered, generally, ‘‘to take all measures, which 
may be necessary, for the internal and external 
safety of Switzerland.’’ For all these purposes 
the concurrence of a majority of the whole number 
of votes, that is, twelve out of twenty-two, is 
ue. 

he diet has, for its instruments, an army and a 
revenue. The army consists of a federal militia, 
of about forty thousand men, which, when re- 
quired, is to be furnished by the cantons, in the 
gy of two per cent. to their population. 

he diet appoints the superior officers, calls it 
out, superintends its discipline, training, and equip- 
ment, and commands its services. The revenue 
consists of an annual sum of about forty thousand 
pounds sterling, furnished by the cantons; and of 
the produce of a duty varying from three-halfpence 
to threepence a hundred weight on imports; from 
which, however, the commodities which we select 
as the especial subjects of taxation, grain, timber, 
hides, butter, hay, and straw, and generally the 
articles most important to the mass of the people, 
are free.* 

As respects the external relations of Switzer- 
land, the confederation amounts to nearly a com- 
plete union. Except for comparatively unimportant 
details, all the cantons are represented by the diet. 
Bat, as respects the internal tranquillity of the 
cantons and their relations towards one another, 
the pacte is a mere treaty, which attempts very 
little, and of that little has effected only a part. 
It guaranteed to each canton its existing consti- 
tution. During the thirty years that have passed 
since that guarantee was given, in the greater part 
of the cantons—in all, indeed, except the pure 
democracies—the constitutions which existed in 
1815, have been subverted by violence. In some 
there have been successive revolutions. It pro- 
fesses to guarantee freedom of commerce between 
canton and canton, and freedom of transit. The 
Swiss democracies, however, have fallen into the 
vulgar error of thinking that they can impose 
duties which shall fall upon foreigners. Many of 
the cantons surround their petty frontiers by canto- 
nal barriers. They construct admirable reads, and 
then subject those who use them to tolls and ex- 
aminations, which, partly from their expensiveness 
in money, and still more, from their waste of time 
and of trouble, make it the interest of almost every 
trader to avoid them. In this respect Switzerland 
is a marked contrast to the Zollverein. In the 
Zollverein the duties along the foreign frontier are 
severe, but within that great circle commerce is 
free. In Switzerland the duties along the exterior 
frontier are scarcely more than nominal, while 
neighboring cantons are striving each to exclude 
the other from the use of its markets and its roads. 

In one respect, and a very important one, the 


* The amount of this duty in 1832, was 179,000 Swiss 
francs, or about £10,000 sterling. e diet has also a 
capital ucing an income of about £6000 sterling a 
year. that the whole federal revenue is about £56,000 
a year—less than the annual cost of an English frigate. 
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provisions of the present pacte have been eminently 
successful. They have cut short all the wars be- 
tween the cantons. There can be no doubt that 
if the federal bond were broken, a set of petty 
independent states, differing in religion, in lan- 
guage, in habits, and in interests, and with the 
propensity to war which always accompanies the 
ponderance of the democratic element, would 
constantly trying to tear one another to pieces, 
It requires a strong independent authority to keep 
the peace among individuals; and nations have 
all the bad passions of individuals in greater inten- 
sity. The Swiss, too, are eminently pugnacious. 
In the beginning of last year thousands of men 
left their comfortable homes, submitted to the 
fatigues and privations of Jong mountain marches, 
and exposed themselves to be shot as soldiers, or 
hange as criminals, merely to prevent an inde- 
peadent nation from exercising its own judgment 
as to the choice of some of its professors! It is 
probable, however, that this very pugnacity, which, 
if there were no confederacy, would render wars 
perpetual, enables the central authority to abridge 
or prevent them. ‘The federal militia is always 
y to start up at the first requisition of the diet 
or vorort. Its superior officers are, as we have 
seen, nominated by the diet ; and such is the force 
of military habits and traditions among a people 
of soldiers, that the whole body, though drawn 
from so many and so different districts, is the blind 
instrament of its military and political chiefs. 
The events of 1833 afford a remarkable exam- 
ple. At that time the whole of Switzerland was 
disturbed. The greater part of the cantons had 
been the scenes of successful revolutions. The 
diet had resolved that the federal pacte should be 
amended, by provisions strengthening the central 
power, and enabling every Swiss to settle and 
follow his business or his profession in every part 
of Switzerland. The three forest cantons, Uri, 
Schwytz, and Unterwalden, urged by the love of 
local independence, and the hatred of innovation 
which belong to small democracies, and the trades- 
men of Basle and Neuchatel, preferring to every 
public object their exclusive privileges, would 
consent to no change, however beneficial, which 
might impair the cantonal sovereignty of the for- 
mer, or disturb the municipal monopolies of the 
latter. They recalled their deputies from the diet, 
and formed an alliance, called the league of Sar- 
nen, for the express purpose of resisting all inno- 
vation. The Valais, Appenzell, and Zug also 
withdrew their deputies ; and, though they did not 
join the league of Sarnen, were avowedly favora- 
ble to its purposes. These eight cantons new 
became what is called in Switzerland the aristo- 
eratic party ; not from the forms of their govern- 
ments, all of which, except Basle and Neuchatel, 
are pure democracies; but from their resistance 
to change generally, and particularly to any change 
which may strengthen the central] at the expense 
of the cantonal authority, or may give to the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Switzerland any power 
over the minority. On the other hand, Bern, 
Argau, Thurgau, Luzern, and St. Gall, though 
all representative, and therefore admitting into 
their constitutions an aristocratic element, then 
formed the democratic party ; whose object was to 
destroy the sovereignty of the cantons, and to con- 
vert Switzerland into one state, governed by an 
omnipotent assembly elected by the majority of 
the people. If the aristocratic party could main- 
tain itself, it seemed probable that the confederacy 
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would break up into two or more hostile bodies of 
allies. If the democratic party should succeed, 
the confederacy would equally cease to exist as a 
confederacy, and be converted into a great republic. 

But some of the cantons which had set the ex- 
ample of separation, were themselves in danger of 
falling to pieces. The country districts of Basle 
rose against the town, and demanded a preponder- 
ance in the legislature. Some portions of Schwytz 
did not possess their fair share of political power. 
They separated themselves from the rest of the 
canton, and sent their own deputies to the diet. 
The government of Schwytz raised a small regu- 
lar force, summoned the peasants by the alarm- 
bell, and took military possession of the seceding 
districts. The diet, then sitting at Zurich, called 
out the federal militia. The next day 6000 men 
were under arms : in three days the force amount- 
ed to 20,000; 8000 men instantly occupied 
Schwytz. Another body took possession of Basle. 
The seceding cantons were required to send depu- 
ties to the diet. All obeyed except Neuchatel. 
Notice was given, that, unless by a certain day 
the Neuchatel deputies appeared, the town should 
be occupied by the federal troops. Within the 
prescribed period they took their seats. So far 
the diet had interfered against the aristocratic party. 
Bern, which from its wealth, territory, and popu- 
lation, must always lead the party to which it ad- 
heres, was then, and indeed is now, eminently dem- 
ocratic. The Bernese deputies, acting under 
the instructions of their government, now brought 
forward measures for the punishment of those who 
had promoted the late disturbances. Among them 
were propositions that those deputies from the 
Forest Cantons, who had previously represented 
their governments at Sarnen, should be expelled 
from the diet; and that a federal tribunal should 
be created, to ny for treason the members of the 
government of Schwytz, who had direeted the em- 
ployment of force against the districts which had 
separated themselves from the canton. If these 
propositions were rejected, the Bernese deputies 
were instructed to retire from the diet. The diet, 
passing by the propositions, replied to the threat, 
that if the Bernese deputies retired, the federal 
army which had occupied Basle and Schwytz 
would immediately occupy Bern. This was suffi- 
cient. The propositions were tacitly abandoned, 
and the Bernese deputies remained. 

It is probable that if, in 1831, the diet had 
known how completely the federal army was at its 
disposal, how readily it might be directed against 
the democratic as well as the aristocratic party, 
the revolutions which in that year changed the in- 
stitutions of the greater part of Switzerland, would 
have been suppressed or prevented. Whether 
this would have been a good or an evil, may be a 
question. We are inclined to think that it would 


have been a good. The governments which were | 


overturned in 1831, were, it is true, almost all aris- 
tocratic or oligarchic, but they were just and eco- 
nomical. Their citizens formed the richest, the 
Most prosperous, and the best educated portions 
of the Swiss. We doubt whether the democratic 
rulers who have succeeded them, will direct the 
internal affairs of their cantons as well. We are 
sure that, as yet, they have managed the external 
affairs much worse. From 1831 until now, the 
revolutionized cantons have been the pests of their 
neighbors in and out of Switzerland. The local 
governments have not been strong enough, or firm 
enough, to prevent their territories from becoming 








the seats of intrigues against their foreign and their 
Swiss allies, and occasionally the camps from which 
free corps—that is to say, men guilty of the atro- 
cious crime of making war without lawful authori- 
ty—have issued to invade independent and friendly 
states, and to subvert independent and friendly gov- 
ernments. 

It is impossible for any impartial bystander to 
approve the conduct of either the democratic or the 
aristocratic party. The object of the democratic, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the unitary party, is, 
as we have seen, to convert Switzerland into one 
republic, governed by the will of the numerical ma- 
jority. Its object is to destroy the cantonal nation- 
ality, which is the only nationality that affects the 
imagination, or obtains the love, or flatters the 
pride of a Swiss. Its object is to substitute for the 
many different constitutions by which Switzerland 
is at present diversified, one uniform system of rep- 
resentation. What would be thought of an attempt 
to govern France, Italy, and Holland, by one rep- 
resentative assembly? and yet France, Italy, and 
Holland, do not differ from one another in race, in 
interests, in prejudices, and in habits, more than the 
French, the German, and the Italian cantons. 
They do not, indeed, differ more than the manu- 
facturing Protestants of the Outer Rhoden of Ap- 

nzell do, from the Catholic shepherds of the 

nner Rhoden. A central government perfect] 
just, perfectly wise, and perfectly well hr wees 4 
might certainly so frame its measures as to consult 
the general welfare of the whole; and to impose 
on no district or class any burden or privation 
which, consistently with that welfare, could be 
avoided. But what chance would there be of find- 
ing an approach to such qualities among deputies 
chosen by a dispersed agricultural population, 
where climate and natural obstacles obstruct ecom- 
munication ; where there is no class set apart, b 
leisure or by fortune, for the acquisition of statisti- 
cal and political knowledge, and no capital to col- 
lect and reflect it? 

But supposing the establishment of the best cen- 
tral government—not that is possible, but that is 
conceivable—it would be intolerable to the inhabit- 
ants of more than one third of Switzerland. The 
single canton of the Grisons now contains sixty in- 
dependent states, each consisting at an average of 
about two hundred and fifty families—exercising 
supreme legislative, judicial, and executive author- 
ity, possessing its own traditions and its own his- 
tory. The pride of one of these small common- 
wealths would be little soothed by being told, that 
in exchange for its present independence, it would in 
future have one two-thousandth part of the govern- 
ment of Switzerland. Even a member of the larger 
republics constituting the Valais, or even of the 
more populous communities of Glarus, the two Ap- 
penzells, Zug, Schwytz, Uri, and the two Unter- 
waldens, now accustomed to exercise sovereign 
authority in his own landsgemeinde, would treat 
vicarious power as mere delusion. An irresistible 
external force might establish such a government. 
France did so in 1798, after a war in which the 
women of the Forest Cantons fought by the side of 
the men. But as soon as the new government, 
thinking itself able to stand alone, allowed the 
French troops to retire, the local sovereignties, 
like springs relieved from a weight, started up, 
the legislative and executive councils fled, and 
nothing but foreign interposition prevented the com- 
plete restoration of cantonal independence. 

The confederacy which, under the title of 
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**The Act of Mediation,” the strong hand of 
Bonaparte imposed upon Switzerland, left to the 
cantonal governments considerable administrative 
power. It allowed them to exercise legislative 
and executive functions within their respective 
frontiers ; and it allowed them on all questions, 
except those between canton and canton, to give 
binding instructions to their deputies in the diet. 
But in the diet it gave a preponderance to the 
more populous cantons. Bern, Zurich, Vaud, St. 
Gall, Argau, and the Grisons, had each a double 
vote. As there were then only nineteen cantons 
—Geneva, the Valais, and Neuchatel, then form- 
ing, or being intended to form parts of France— 
this gave to the six larger cantons twelve votes out 
of twenty-five. For declarations of war, for 
treaties of peace, and for foreign alliances, the con- 
currence of three fourths of the twenty-five votes 
was required. On all other questions, as no pro- 
portion of votes was declared necessary, a simple 
majority must have been sufficient. The six can- 
tons possessing double votes, therefore, with the 
concurrence of one other, could control the remain- 
ing twelve. It vested in the diet the control of the 
federal army, and the management of all foreign 
relations ; enabled it to decide all disputes between 
the cantons, to fix the amount of tolls, to create a 
uniform Swiss currency, and to authorize enlist- 
ment in foreign service. It subjected the legis- 
lative and executive officers of any canton which 
disobeyed a decree of the diet, to punishment as 
rebels by a federal tribunal. It gave to every in- 
habitant of Switzerland liberty to reside and pur- 
sue his occupation wherever he thought fit—forbade 
all interior custom duties, forbade any canton to 
connect itself by treaty with another, or with a 
foreign country, or to keep more than two hun- 
dred regular soldiers. Lastly, by the Act of 
Mediation, the cantons guaranteed to one another 
all their existing constitutions, and the existing 
terms of confederacy, against all foreign powers, 
against one another, and against internal fac- 
tions. 

At that time the constitutions of the three 
Forest Cantons, and of Glarus, Zug, Appenzell, 
and the Grisons, were, as they are now, pure 
democracies ; the others were representative de- 
mocracies, with some mixture of aristocracy. 

The Act of Mediation disclaimed the intention 
to subject Switzerland to a central government. 
It professed to leave untouched the sovereignty of 
the cantons. It contained, however, two pro- 
visions inconsistent with that sovereignty. These 
were, first, the clauses giving double votes to six 
of the cantons, and allowing a majority of the diet 
to bind the minority. It is essential to a federal 
union, as opposed to an incorporation, that each 
member should possess a veto. If it do not, its 
whole political existence may be changed without 
its concurrence. And secondly, the clause which 
subjected to punishment as rebels the legislative 
and executive functionaries of a canton which dis- 
obeyed the decrees of the diet. Such a liability is 
destructive of sovereignty. A sovereign state can- 
not rebel ; for rebellion implies subjection. The 
greatest defect of the act was, that it seemed to 
exclude all modification of the existing cantonal 
constitutions. This was not indeed inconsistent 
with cantonal sovereignty, for a sovereign state 
may be bound by treaty not to alter its constitu- 
tion; but it must in time have become an intoler- 
able restraint. Bonaparte, however, knew that 
he was not legislating for posterity. He was 
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erecting a temporary building, to be destroyed 
his own hand if he succeeded in his plans of uni- 
versal conquest, and to fall with him if he failed. 
It lasted just eleven years ;—eleven years during 
which Switzerland enjoyed more tranquillity, more 
freedom, and more prosperity than any other part 
of the continent. hese benefits, however, did 
not reconcile the cantons to the loss of their inde- 
pendence. In 1813, as soon as an Austrian army 
was interposed between them and the French fron- 
tier, they declared the Act of Mediation to be void. 
On this they were unanimous ; but scarcely two 
cantons agreed as to a substitute. Many wished 
to revert to the state of things which had been 
altered by the French conquest in 1798, when 
Switzerland was divided into cantons, confederates, 
allies, and subject bailiwicks, connected by compli- 
cated and dissimilar relations, the result of wars, 
purchases, mortgages, cessions, and treaties—a 
state of things, of which the weakness and incon- 
venience were little felt while the rest of the conti- 
nent was also feeble and disjointed, but which 
would have rendered her independence precarious 
in the presence of the powerful neighbors by whom 
she is now surrounded. 

The independence of Switzerland, however, is 
essential to the peace | of Europe. If she is 
not strong enough, we will not say to protect her- 
self, but to contribute powerfully towards her own 

rotection, she must Be under the influence of 

rance or of Austria. And the power which can 
turn her resources against the other, will always 
be tempted to make use of such an advantage. On 
her independence depends her neutrality, and her 
neutrality is a great safeguard against continental 
war. hile her frontier is respected, it covers 
the most vulnerable side of each of these two great 
military monarchies. If it had been respected in 
1803, the battle of Marengo would not have been 
fought, and that campaign might have been as 
indecisive as its predecessors. If it had been 
respected in 1813, great additional difficulties 
would have been thrown in Prince Schwartzen- 
berg’s way; and the struggle, which more than 
once was doubtful, might have had a different ter- 
mination. At the time of the congress of Vienna, 
all parties, including even France, were anxious to 
diminish the chances of war. They required, 
therefore, that the cantons should be united by a 
confederacy sufficiently intimate to enable them to 
act as one body against an aggressor. For such a 
union the public feeling of the cantons was not 
then prepared. The Grisons refused to be united 
to the Valteline; the people of the Valteline 
petitioned to form part of Lombardy. Bern denied 
that she had any duties to perform towards a sup- 
posed Swiss ‘nation. She denied, indeed, that 
there was a Swiss nation; for she asserted that 
the cantons were sovereign states, connected only 
by such treaties as they might think fit to cun- 
tract.* The congress argued, implored, promised, 
and at last threatened ; and the result was the ex- 
isting pacte—a compromise between the enlarged 
views of one party and the suspicious jealousies of 
the other, which was reluctantly tendered by the 
cantons, and reluctantly accepted by the com 


+ 
On the other hand, the aristocratic party, by 
refusing to allow any of the defects of the pacte to 


* Memoir of the deputy of Bern, 30th Nov. 1314. 
Recueil, Vol. ii., P 84. 

+ See the remarks of the committee of the Congress 0B 
the Pacte, Recueil, Vol. iii., p. 18. 
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be remedied, subject all the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land to constant inconvenience, and endanger the 
existence of the confederacy. The biennial change 
of the vorort implies the removal of the seat of the 
federal government, with all its archives and offi- 
cers, every two years. The provision that the 
magistrates of the vorort shall form the federal 
executive, imposes on those magistrates duties 
which sometimes may be, and often must appear to 
be, inconsistent—their duties to their canton and 
their duties to the confederacy. It subjects the 
composition of that executive to the constitutional 
changes which may take place in any of the direct- 
ing cantons. A revolution in Bern, Luzern, or 
Zurich, is a revolution in Switzerland. It places 
the federal power in new hands, influenced by new 
passions, and acting on new principles. The pro- 
vision that the cantons shall submit their differences 
to arbitration, is enforced by no adequate sanction. 
It supposes that both parties are willing to assist 
in procuring an arbitration ; where either refuses 
or neglects, the diet is practically impotent. As 
it has no immediate jurisdiction over individuals, it 
ean enforce its decrees only by war. And though 
it may put down opposition, it cannot punish those 
who have opposed it. The Polish refugees who, 
in 1834, were guilty of the wicked and insane in- 
vasion of Savoy, were dismissed with a mere 
nominal punishment. The free corps who, in the 
last spring, made the equally atrocious, though not 
equally absurd, attack on Luzern, if they escaped 
from the territory that they had violated, escaped 
punishment altogether. The cantonal courts did 
not interfere. Probably their Jaws resemble our 
own; and give to them no power to punish crimes 
committed by their citizens on foreign territory 
against foreigners. And there is no federal tribu- 
nal. By requiring from the members of the diet, 
in every case, adherence to the instructions of their 
vernments, it prevents all useful discussion. 
é questions which are nominally submitted to 
the diet; are really considered and settled by the 
petty cantonal legislatures. The deputies are to 
act as if they could not be enlightened by infor- 
mation, or swayed by arguments. Whatever be 
their convictions, they are obliged to vote accord- 
ing to their instructions ; though they may be cer- 
tain, that if the facts had been accurately known, 
or properly commented on, the instructions would 
have been different. The guarantee of the existing 
constitutions of the cantons, if not literally con- 
strued, is nothing; and, if literally construed, is a 
prohibition of improvement. To prevent further 
change, indeed, seems to have been one of the 
— objects of the framers of the pacte. It 
must have been with this view that they excluded 
from it all provisions for its amendment. It can- 
not, therefore, legally be altered, except by unani- 
mous consent ; and experience has shown, that in 
an aggregation of such anomalous elements, 
unanimity is almost impossible. 
_ But its greatest defect is, that it allows the 
interposition between the inhabitants of the di€er- 
ent cantons of barriers, more numerous and more 
exclusive than those which, in the greater part of 
the continent, separate nation from nation. We 
have already mentioned the obstacles opposed by 
many of the cantons to freedom of inter-cantonal 
commerce, and even to transit. The circulation 
of persons is still more impeded than that of com- 
modities. Though the law is often relaxed in 
Practice, a Swiss cannot legally travel in many 
parts of Switzerland without a passport, which 





confines him to a certain route and a certain period. 
Some cantons prohibit a stranger—that is to say, a 
native of tnother canton—from establishing him- 
self within their frontiers. Others subject him to a 
fine, others to additional taxation, others require 
him to give security for his good behavior and sol- 
vency, others tolerate him, but subject him to the 
liability of arbitrary banishment. Sian refuse to 
allow Lim to marry one of their citizens, others 
make him purchase the permission. Others sell to 
him the permission to marry out of his own canton. 
Sometimes the price varies according to the can- 
ton. Thus, by a law of 1816, a Bernese who 
marries a woman of Soleure, pays about £3 ; and 
the woman about £6. The smuggling a wife 
without payment is a grave offence—subjecting not 
only the offender but all his 7 to severe penal- 
ties. In some, his claims as creditor or mortgagee 
are postponed to those of their own subjects. In 
almost all, the difficulty of acquiring citizenship is 
great, except to persons of wealth, and in many 
even to them. This will remind the reader of the 
state of the agricultural districts of England, under 
the old law of settlement and removal] ; when, to 
use Adam Smith’s words, it was more difficult for 
a poor man to pass the artificial boundary of a 
parish than an arm of the sea, or a ridge of high 
mountains—when a hedge might separate places 
in one of which there was a surplus of hands, and 
in the other a deficiency—in one of which wages 
were unnecessarily high, and in the other Jamenta- 
bly low. But under the English law, a man could 
not be removed, except to his place of settlement. 
Until that was ascertained, or if it could not be 
ascertained, he was entitled to remain. In most 
of the cantons, a stranger is removable merely be- 
cause he is a stranger. He is pushed off the fron- 
tier, and left to shift for himself. Hence have 
arisen the Heimathloses, consisting of those who 
have never possessed or have Jost their right of 
citizenship. These are the gipsies of Switzerland. 
Many of them have been wanderers for genera- 
tions ; the majority, indeed, are —. to be the 
descendants of those who fled from Germany in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Almost every canton attacks 
them by vagrant laws, almost as cruel as those of 
England in the last century. They are hunted 
from territory to territory ; conceal themselves in 
the forests or in the low quarters of the larger 
towns ; and, as the law forces them to be idle 
and miserable, revenge themselves by robbery and 
violence. } 
We have already alluded to the proposal, m 
1833, for an amendment of the pacte. It was 
adopted by the deputies of Luzern, Zurich, Bern, 
Glarus, Zug, Friburg, Soleure, Schaffhausen, St. 
Gall, the Grisons, Argau, Thurgau, Vaud, and 
Geneva; but when proposed to the cantons for 
ratification, it was rejected by Luzern, which was 
becoming aristocratic; and as the Forest Cantons, 
and also Appenzell, Zug, and the Valais, were 
known to be opposed to it, it was abandoned. It 
proposed remedies for nearly all the defects of the 
existing confederation. It fixed the seat of the 
federal government at Luzern, and substituted for 
the vorort a landamman elected by the cantons, 
and four federal councillors appointed by the diet. 
It required that the constitutions of the cantons 
should contain provisions for their legal amend- 
ment, and guaranteed them, not against change, 
but against change illegally brought about. It 
created a federal court to decide between canton 
and canton, and to exercise immediate jurisdiction 
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over the inhabitants of all the cantons, for the pun- 
ishment of treason or rebellion against the confeder- 
acy, and of revolutionary excesses on the part of 
the cantonal authorities, or of those subject to their 
government. It forbade the cantons to control 
their deputies by instructions, except as to speci- 


fied oy $e and declared that on every question 
except the amendment of the pacte, twelve con- 
curring cantons should bind the whole 1 ae 
It declared that all tolls should be regulated by the 
diet, and reduced to the amount necessary to keep 
up the means of communication: that no canton 
should subject its commerce with the other cantons 
to any import or export duties, or i on the 
products of another canton an excise heavier 
than that which it imposed on its own: that every 
Swiss, provided by his canton with a certificate of 
citizenship and good conduct, should have the right 
to establish himself in any other canton; to exer- 
cise there his trade or profession, to purchase and 
sell land, and to enjoy all civil rights, except polit- 
ical power and a share of the public property, and 
should be free from all differential taxation. And, 
lastly, it enabled a majority of fifteen cantons to 
alter the pacte as they might think fit. 

The authors of this project, at the head of whom 
was M. Rossi, then representing Geneva, main- 
tained, as the author of the Act of Mediation had 
done, that their plan left the cantonal sovereignty 
substantially unimpaired. It appears to us, for the 
reasons which we have already stated, that in both 
cases the creation of a federal tribunal with imme- 
diate jurisdiction, and the power given to the ma- 
jority to bind the minority, were inconsistent with 
the separate independence of the cantons. Even 
the last provision of the project, the power pro- 
posed to be given to fifteen cantons to change the 
pacte as they might think fit, passed the narrow 
and somewhat indistinct line which distinguishes a 
close confederacy from a loose incorporation. It 
would have enabled the fourteen representative 
cantons, with the concurrence of only one of the 
eight pure democracies, to abolish the democratic 
institutions of the remaining seven ; and to drag all 
those who opposed them before the federal tribu- 
nal, to be punished for treason or rebellion. 

But though we differ in this respect from the 
eminent’ men who were the framers of the project 
—though we think that, if it had been adopted, 
Switzerland would in theory have ceased to be a 
mere confederacy of independent states—we agree 
with them in believing that the practical result 
would have been beneficial. It did not alarm the 
fears or hurt the pride of the smaller cantons, by 
an inequality of votes. It gave few new powers to 
the diet, and those which it gave were not likely to 
excite much jealousy. It left to the cantons near- 
ly the whole management of their internal affairs— 
merely preventing their exercising their power to 
the injury of themselves and of their neighbors. 
As respects their relations to one another, it sub- 
jected them to no restrictions except those which 
are necessary to give law the predominance over 
force, and to repress crimes which the cantonal 
governments are unable to prevent or to punish. 
If a federal tribunal had existed, it is probable that 
the excesses of last spring would not have occurred. 
The misguided invaders of Luzern knew that if 
they were beaten their own cantons afforded them 
retreats. Few of them would have ventured on 
such an enterprise, if there had been a third party 
men by duty, and armed with power, to pun- 
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Perhaps the most questionable provision was that 
which enabled a majority of fifteen cantons to alter 
the pacte as they might think proper. Some power 
of alteration beyond that which necessarily belongs 
to all contracting ies when unanimous, is want- 
ing; but we are inclined to think that either the 
necessary majority ought to have been greater— 
eighteen perhaps, or even twenty votes, instead of 
fi , or that certain matters, such as the consti- 
tutions of the cantons, ought to have been excluded 
from the power of alteration by a majority. There 
is little reason, however, to believe that this part 
of the project would have occasioned real inconve- 
nience ; and, as sincere friends to Switzerland, we 
must regret that it was abandoned. 

Tue American Union is placed on the limit 
which separates a confederacy from an incorpora- 
tion. It is either the strictest alliance of independ- 
ent states, or the loosest aggregation of subordinate 
municipalities. The decision whether it belongs to 
the one class or to the other, leads to important re- 
sults. If the Union be an incorporation, if the peo- 
ple of the United States form one nation, each indi- 
vidual citizen owes allegiance to that nation. A 
combination among a portion of the citizens to 
withdraw from that allegiance, and either to form 
themselves into an independent sovereignty, or to 
connect themselves with any other sovereign pow- 
er, would be treasonable conspiracy—a conspiracy 
for which every person engaged in it would be per- 
sonally responsible. On the other hand, if the 
Union be a mere alliance—if the states of which it 
is constituted are distinct nations, each soverei 
and aempennent, theugh bound to the others by 
treaty—there is no national authority, beyond the 
authorities of each state, to which allegiance can 
be due. If any one shall think fit to separate from 
the Union, it may do so. The seceding state will 
be guilty of a breach of treaty ; the remainder of 
the confederacy will be entitled to exercise against 
it the rights of war, and, if successful, the rights 
of conquest, but cannot treat any of its subjects as 
criminals. In fact, the subjects of the seceding 
state would be legally criminal if they refused to 
obey its orders, though in opposition to those of the 
federal authority. Nor is this a mere speculative 
inquiry, like the question as to the grounds on 
which every supreme government is entitled to obe- 
dience. The doubt here raised is, which is the su- 
preme government? In case of conflict between 
the federal and local authorities, to which of them 
is obedience due’ As this is a question on which 
the most eminent statesmen and lawyers in Amer- 
ica irreconcilably differ—on which even the framers 
of the Union were not agreed—it would be pre- 
sumptuous in us if we were to give an opinion, 
without at least supporting it by an outline of the 
facts and arguments which have convinced us. 

For this purpose, we must consider not merely 
the articles of the Union, but the previous history 
of the people by whom they were adopted. We 
say the people, for the inhabitants of the United 
States have always been one people. The citizen 
of one state never was an alien in another. Under 
the British rule, all were fellow-subjects, all obeyed 
the same sovereign, all spoke the same language, all 
looked back to the same ancestors, nearly all pro- 
fessed the same religion ; and, what is perhaps the 
most important link, all were governed by the same 
common law. The ruling power in all was 8 
house of representatives elected by a very wide 
suffrage, a council, and a governor. Besides this 
general resemblance between colony and colony, 
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the different classes in each colony were little dis- 
ished by manners, wealth, or habits. In the 
British islands, the English, Scotch, Welsh, and 
Irish, have each a distinct national character, which 
is again modified by the accidents of rank, wealth, 
trade, and profession. In the colonies, nobody was 
poor, and nobody was very rich; nobody was 
grossly ee and very few were highly edu- 
cated. The only rank was official, and therefore 
temporary ; and it is probable that, throughout that 
vast territory, there was a nearer approach to 
equality, a flatter level, both material and personal, 
than has ever existed before, or will exist again in 
a numerous people; and even now, when many 
causes of inequality have been at work for seventy 
years, M. de Toequeville remarks, that there is 
more difference in civilization between Normandy 
and Brittany, which are united by a bridge, than 
there is between Maine and Georgia, which are 
separated by fifteen degrees of latitude. 
hen the weakness of the British parliament, 
ielding to the folly and obstinacy of the British 
ing, drove these prosperous and loyal colonies to 
resistance, it was not the states but the people 
who took the lead. The delegates who met in 
ress in 1774, were appointed .not by the legis- 
lature but by the people. In nearly their first act, 
their petition to the crown of November, 1774, 
they ibe themselves as his majesty’s faithful 
subjects of the colonies of New Hampshire, &c., 
on behalf of themselves and of the inhabitants of 
those colonies ; and they ask redress “‘ in the name 
of the faithful people of America.””’ They imme- 
diately assumed powers which the state legisla- 
tures were incapable of granting to them, and 
which could have proceeded only from a people 
restored by revolution to its original right of self- 
government. Some of their enactments, indeed, 
could not have been executed even by a revolution- 
ary despotism. They forbade the importation of 
British commodities, and then enacted that all 
manufactures should be sold at a reasonable price, 
so that no undue advantage shall be taken of a 
scarcity of goods. 

The congress which met the next year, though 
similarly appointed, certainly adopted the federal 
instead of the national principle. One of their 
first acts was to frame the Articles of Confedera- 
tion of the 20th of May, 1775. By these articles 
the united colonies entered into a firm league and 
friendship with each other, to cease on reconcilia- 
tion with Great Britain, but, on failure thereof, te 
be Y pac ace eer Each colony to retain its own laws 
and constitutions, or to amend them as it might 
think fit: ‘To send annually delegates to congress 
in the proportion of one to every five thousand 
polls: Congress to meet in each colony by rota- 
tion: Each delegate to have a vote, and, if ne- 
cessarily absent, by proxy: One half to be a 
quorum: Con to determine on foreign rela- 
tions, reconciliation with Great Britain, settling 
disputes between colony and colony, the plantin 
new colonies, general commerce and currency, an 
military defence: The expense to be supplied by 
each colony, in proportion to its male polls between 
sixteen and sixty years, by taxes to be raised and 
levied according to its own laws: Con to be 
at —- to propose amendments, binding when 
wer by a majority of the colonial legis- 

res, 


This rude sketch of a confederacy was not rati- 
fied by the people or by the provincial legislatures, 
not appear to have been acted on. Many 








writers on the history of the American constitu- 
tion, among whom are Kent and Story, scarcely 
allude to it. 

The con of 1776 was equally federal. It 
declared ‘‘ the United Colonies to be free and inde- 

nt states, and as such to have full power to 
evy war, conclude peace contract alliances, estab- 
lish commerce, and do all other acts which inde- 
pendent states may of right do.”’ It is remarkable 
that not one of the sovereign powers thus enumer- 
ated had, at that time, been exercised; or has 
since been exercised by any one of the states 
which here declared themselves to be independent. 

On the 4th of October, 1776, the congress signed 
new articles of confederacy. They differed from 
those of 1775 principally in the following points. 
First, the several states are prohibited from enter- 
taining any relations with foreign powers, or con- 
tracting any alliances between one another, except 
by consent of congress. Congress to meet always 
at Philadelphia, to consist of delegates sent by the 
different states, and revocable at will; the dele- 

tes of each state to have only a single vote. No 

elegate to be appointed for more than three years 
out of six, or to hold any paid office, federal or 
provincial. For all important questions the con- 
currence of nine out of the thirteen states to be ne- 
cessary ; and for all others, except a mere adjourn- 
ment from day to day, the concurrence of seven. 
Lastly, the articles of confederacy are to be 
altered only by the unanimous vote of congress, 
ratified by the legislature of each of the states. 

The congress having, in the declaration of inde- 
pendence, admitted the sovereignty of the states, its 
members acted in the preparation of this treaty 
merely as ambassadors, and not even as plenipo- 
tentiaries. As soon as it was eompleted it was 
sent to the states for ratification; and it was not 
until 1781, nearly at the close of the revolutionary 
war, that the final ratification was obtained. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think the con- 
federation of 1775 rather less objectionable than 
that of 1776. A smaller quorum was required, 
and a bare majority of that quorum was sufficient. 
Under the confederation of 1776 the mere absence 
of the delegates from six states often paralyzed the 
whole Union; and even when those of nine were 
assembled, not merely the opposition of a single 
state, but its refusal to vote, or the neutralization of 
its vote by a difference of opinion amongst its del- 
egates, prevented the requisite concurrence. The 
exclusion from congress of persons holding office, 
and the refusal of reéligibility, mark the progress 
of democratic jealousy ; and the declaration, that 
the terms of confederation should not be altered 
except by unanimous consent, made them in fact, 
as far as words could make them so, unalterable ; 
since every compact whatever is alterable by the 
unanimous consent of all the parties to it. 

The United States may be said to have been 
bound by this treaty for twelve years, the articles 
of confederation having been proposed by congress 
in 1776, and from that time acted on, though not 
adopted, by a majority of the States, until the 
summer of 1778; and the present constitution, 
which superseded them, having obtained a similar 
ratification in the summer of 1788. Of these, six 
were war, terminated by the peace of 1782. 
While the contest was raging, the confederacy 
was pressed together by England on the one side 
and France on the other. But the looseness of 
the bond let in destructive elements, which kept it 
always on the verge of dissolution. As a general 
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rule, congress acted not on individuals but on 
states. It could require supplies of men and of 
money from the members of the Union, but it was 
forced to leave to the local legislatures the task of 
raising them. If they chose to enlist their men 
only for a year, or even for a less period; if the 
neglected to pay, or to clothe, or to arm them; if 
they raised their supplies of money by issuing 
paper without providing for its convertibility, or 
imiting its amount; or if, as was frequently the 
case, they neglected altogether to comply with the 
requisitions of the central authority, that authority 
was powerless. The defaulting state was sover- 
eign. It had committed a breach of treaty, for 
which the only remedy was war; and the attempt 
to apply that remedy would have produced imme- 
diate ruin to the whole confederacy. 

On looking through Washington’s correspond- 
ence it will be seen, that nota single year passed in 
which he did not fully expect, that unless the con- 
duct of the states was totally altered, or France 
would supply the money and the troops which they 
neglected to furnish, the resistance to Great Britain 
must cease. Ina letter to congress, dated the 20th of 
August, 1780, he thus condenses the history of the 
first five years of the war: ‘‘ If we had formed a 
permanent army, we never should have had to re- 
treat, with a handful of men, across the Delaware, 
in 1776, trembling for the fate of America, which 
nothing but the infatuation of the enemy could 
have saved; we should not have remained all the 
succeeding winter at their mercy, with sometimes 
scarcely a sufficient number of men to mount the 
ordinary guards, liable at every moment to be dis- 
sipated if they had only thought proper to march 
against us, (1777 ;) we should not have been under 
the necessity of fighting at Brandywine, with an 
unequal number of raw troops, and afterwards of 
seeing Philadelphia fall a prey to a victorious 
enemy ; we should not have been at Valley Forge 
with less than half the force of the enemy, desti- 
tute of everything, in a situation neither to resist 
nor to retire (1778;) we should not have seen 
New York left with a handful of men, yet an 
overmatch for the main army of these States 
(1779 ;) we should not have found ourselves this 
spring (1780) so weak as to be insulted by 5000 
men, unable to protect our baggage and magazines 
—our security depending on a want of enterprise 
in the enemy, we should not have been, during a 
greater part of the war, indebted for our safety to 
their inactivity.’""** This was no ebullition of tem- 
porary disappointment. Washington’s contempo- 
rary letters paint, in still darker colors, the dangers 
to which he was exposed through the weakness of 
congress, and the misconduct of the states. 

In the latter part of 1776, for instance, when 
nothing but the Delaware was between him and 
the superior army of General Howe, every letter 
contains anticipations of immediate defeat. “Thus, 
on the 12th of December, he writes—‘‘ There can 
be no doubt that they (the enemy) will pass the 
Delaware as soon as possible. Heopy should I 
be if I could see the means of preventing them. 
At present I confess I do not.”’*+ A week after, 
on the 20th, he says—*‘ I think the design of Gen- 
eral Howe is to possess himself of Philadelphia, 
and I do not see what is to prevent him, as ten 
days more will put an end to the existence of our 
army.’’{ 

* Sparks’ Washington, Vol. vii., p. 162. 
+ Vol. iv., p. 211. 
+ Vol, iv., p. 233. 
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It was in these desperate circumstances, on the 
25th of December, when his army was within four 
days of disbanding, that Washington ventured on 
the almost desperate expedient of crossing the 
river at Trenton, with his handful of ill-disciplined 
troops, and attacking that army before which he 
had been for three months retreating. In his con- 
fidential orders to the officers who were to take 
part in the movement, he does not palliate its dan- 
ger: ‘* but necessity,’’ he adds, ‘‘ dire necessity, 
will—nay, must justify an attack.’’"* The British 
general was found as unfit for defensive as he had 
heen for offensive war. The apparently hopeless 
enterprise succeeded ; the British army retreated 
almost in panic to Brunswick and New York, and 
Washington entrenched himself in Morristown, at 
about thirty miles’ distance. He did not feel 
himself, however, much relieved by his victory. 

Not three weeks after, on the 19th of January, 
1777, he tells the Pennsylvanian authorities, that 
‘* the army is so much reduced since we left Tren- 
ton, and the many that will be discharged in a few 
weeks will so weaken our forces, that it will be 
impossible to oppose the enemy with success. As 
I cannot expect our situation to be long a secret to 
the enemy, there is no doubt that they will take 
advantage of our weakness.”’t And to congress 
he writes, ‘* the fluctuating state of an army com- 
posed chiefly of militia, bids fair to reduce us to 
the situation in which we were some time ago, that 
is, of having scarcely any army at all. One of the 
Philadelphia battalions goes home to-day, the other 
two remain a few days longer by courtesy. The 
time for which Mifflin’s brigade came out is expired, 
and they stay from day to day by solicitation, their 
number much reduced by desertions.’’"} A week 
after, on the 26th, he says, ‘‘ the enemy must be 
ignorant of our numbers, or have not horses for 
their artillery, or they would not leave us undis- 
turbed.’’ Soon after, on the 2d of March,} he 
estimates General Howe’s force at 10,000 men, 
well disciplined and well appointed ; his own at 
4000, all raw, badly officered, and under no gov- 
ernment; infers an attack to be imminent, and 
fears that, if it take place while the relative con- 
dition of the two armies is unaltered, ‘‘ the game 
is up.’’|} On the 12th of April, he writes to his 
brother, ‘‘ To my great surprise we are still in a 
calm, how long it will, how long it can remain, is 
beyond my skill to determine. That it has con- 
tinued much beyond my expectation, is certain. 
But to expect that General Howe will not avail 
himself of our weak state, is to say that he is unfit 
for the trust reposed in him—the campaigu will be 
opened, and without men on our side. The ridicu- 
lous and inconsistent orders given by the executive 
powers in some of the states, and even by the 
officers therein, are scarcely to be thought of with 
patience. It would seem as if to harass the troops 
and delay their juncture, were the ends in view.’ 4 

The calm, however, continued till the end of 
June, when General Howe, having now allowed 
Washington to collect the appearance of an army, 
marched a few miles towards him, and then re- 
turned to Staten Island and New York. Wash- 
ington considered this retreat ‘¢ as a peculiar mark 
of Providence.’*** At length, on the 23d of July, 
he embarked his troops, according to Washington $ 
expectations and fears, to proceed up the North 
River, and join General Burgoyne in his advance 

* Sparks’ Washington, Vol. iv., p. 241. 
+ Ibid., 282. t Ibid., 283. § Ibid., 301. 





i Jbid., 314.  Wdbid., 337.  — ** Ibid., 482. 
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from Canada—but really to go to the south and 
invade Pennsylvania by the Chesapeake. Wash- 
ington proceeded by land to meet him, marched 
through Philadelphia on the 24th of August, was 
beaten at Brandywine on the 11th of September, 
and again at Germantown on the 4th of October ; 
and in the beginning of December, intrenched him- 
self at Valley Forge, on the Schuykill, about 
twenty miles from the British head quarters at 
Philadelphia. 

In these positions the two armies remained till 
the middle of the following July. So similar was 
the sequence of events, that Washington’s letters 
from Valley Forge, are often almost copies of those 
written in the preceding year from Morristown. 
Thus, on the 23d of December, he tells congress, 
that ‘‘ unless some great and capital change sud- 
denly takes place, his army must inevitably be 
reduced to one or other of these three things— 
starve, dissolve, or disperse ; that three or four 
days of bad weather would prove their destruction ; 
that out of his whole force of 11,000 men, 2898 
are in camp unfit for duty, because they are bare- 
foot and otherwise naked, besides a number con- 
fined in the hospitals for want of shoes, and others 
in the farmhouses on the same account, and that 
for want of blankets many are obliged to sit up all 
night by fires.’’* In the following February, one 
of his officers, General Varnum, says, “‘ the situa- 
tion of the camp is such, that, in all human proba- 
bility, the army must shortly dissolve.”*{ Wash- 
ington himself, writing at the same time, antici- 

ates a general mutiny and desertion.{ In the 

March following, he desires the congress to esti- 
mate the temper of the army from the circumstance, 
that within the last six months between two and 
three hundred officers had resigned their commis- 
sions ; and that the supplies of men, said to have 
been forwarded to him from Virginia and North 
Carolina, from desertion and other causes, had 
dwindled to nothing.§ On the 10th of April he 
complains te congress, that, from want of proper 
provisions, the officers are mouldering away ; that 
scarce a day passes without the resignation of two 
or three commissions ; that those who go on fur- 
lough do not return ; and that no order, regularity, 
or care of the men, or of the public property, pre- 
vails. |} 

Two years afterwards, on the 3d of April, 1780, 
we find neither the temper nor the condition of the 
army improved. ‘* There never,” he says, ‘* has 
been a stage in the war in which the dissatisfac- 
tion has been so general or so alarming. Some 
states furnish their troops pretty amply, others 
provide them with some necessaries, others do little 
or nothing at all. The officers and men compare 
circumstances. The officers resign, and we have 
now scarcely a sufficient number left to take care 
even of the fragments of corps which remain. The 
men have not this resource; they murmur and 
brood over their discontent.’*] On the 28th of May 
he says, ‘‘ Unless a system very different from that 
which has long prevailed be immediately adopted 
throughout the states, our affairs must soon become 
desperate, beyond the possibility of recovery. In- 
deed, I have almost ceased to hope.’’** 

No such change, however, took place ; and a few 
months after we find him resting solely on the hope 
of assistance from France. ‘‘ One of two things,”’ 


* Sparks’ Washington, Vol. v. 197, 8-9. 

t Ibid., 240. t Tbid., 239. § Ibid., 296. 
|| Mbid., 313. @ Ibid., Vol. vii. 12, 14. 

** Tbid., 58. 





he writes to Franklin on the 11th of October, 1780, 
‘is essential to us—peace, or the most vigorous 
aid of our allies.”"* On the 20th of November he 
says, ‘‘ Congress will deceive themselves if they 
imagine that the army can rub through a second 
campaign as the last.’ On the 7th of January, 
1781, he informs the states, that under the existing 
system it will be vain to expect from the troops 
another campaign.{ On the 15th of January he 
states to Colonel Laurens his belief, that without 
an immediate and ample succour in money, though 
the states may make a feeble and expiring effort, 
the next campaign will in all probability be their 
last.§ On the 9th of April he tells Laurens that 
the predictions of his last letter are becoming veri- 
fied. ‘* We cannot,” he says, ‘‘ transport pro- 
visions to the army, because we cannot pay the 
teamsters. Our troops are approaching fast to 
nakedness, our hospitals are without medicines, 
our sick without nutriment, our works at a stand, 
and the artificers disbanding ; in a word, we are at 
the end of our tether. Without foreign aid our 
present force, which is but the remnant of an army, 
cannot be kept together this campaign, much less 
will it be in readiness for another.”’|| The money 
thus earnestly implored was obtained, but the next 
year the distress had returned. On the 4th of May, 
1782, in a circular to the governors of the differ- 
ent states, he asks, ‘‘ Under the present plan of 
non-compliance with requisitions for men and sup- 
plies, how is it possible to continue the war? If 
the states will not impose, or do not collect and 
apply taxes for the support of the war, the sooner 
we make terms the better ; the longer we continue 
a feeble and ineffectual war, the greater will be our 
distress at the hour of submission.’ 

Fortunately for the greatness, though perhaps 
not for the morality or the happiness of America, 
the war had, by this time, become unpopular in 
England. On the 27th of February, 1782, the 
commons addressed the crown against the contin- 
uance of hostilities. On the 20th of March Lord 
North resigned, and, though the preliminaries of 
peace were not signed until November, the general 
expectation of its conclusion prevented any active 
military operations on either side. 

On looking back at this memorable contest, three 
conclusions appear to us to be irresistible. First, 
that such was the incapacity and misconduct of 
congress and of the states, that nothing but the 
extraordinary military and moral qualities of Wash- 
ington saved them from ruin. Secondly, that even 

ashington could not have saved them, if the 
British commanders had acted with ordinary skill 
and courage. And, thirdly, that neither Washing- 
ton’s merits nor the British demerits would have 
enabled the United States to conquer their inde- 
pendence, if France had remained neutral. And 
we are inclined to believe, that such was the ex- 
haustion of both France and America, that if Eng- 
land had been willing, as there can be no doubt 
that she was able, to continue the war for a couple 
of years longer, she might have concluded it tri- 
umphantly. Whether that would have been on 
the whole a good or an evil is a more difficult 
question. 

Weak as the federal tie was during the war, it 
became still more feeble after the peace. There 
was not a state in which individuals, powerful from 
their position, and bodies powerful from their num 


* Sparks’ Washington, Vol. vii., 24. 
t Ibid. 300. ibid. 355. | § Ibid., 371. 
\j Ibid., Vol. viii., 6, 7. { Ibid, 236. 
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bers, were not anxious to break it. The expenses 
of the war had been supported chiefly by leans, 
and by the issue of a paper currency, so profuse 
that it had become almost valueless. The debtors 
formed of course the numerical majority in every 
state, and in almost every state the numerical ma- 
jority was omnipotent. Congress required the 
states to tax themselves to secure the loans and 
redeem the paper money. They not only refused 
to obey the requisition, but actually passed laws 
enabling the valueless paper money to be tendered 
in payment of debt; forbidding any difference 
between paper and specie ; and in one state, requir- 
ing every man to swear that he would sel] at the 
same price for the one as for the other; any con- 
travention to be punished as a case of wilful and 
corrupt perjury. Other states passed acts incon- 
sistent with the treaties with England and France ; 
others entered into a commercial war of hostile 
regulations ; and others were on the brink of a 
real war about boundaries and jurisdictions. Many 
of the leaders felt that their importance depended 
on the sovereignty of their state. If New York 
was a nation, its governor was a sort of king. If 
it was a mere province, he was scarcely more than 
a lord-mayor. 

At length, however, the evils arising from the 
impotence of congress, and the folly and tyranny of 
the local legislatures, become intolerable. In 1787, 
congress recommended the states to appoint com- 
missioners to revise the articles of confederation ; 
and to propose alterations rendering the federal 
constitution adequate tc the exigencies of govern- 
ment and the preservation of the Union. The 
ple of every state except Rhode Island, appointed 
commissioners. They met in May, 1787, and after 
a discussion of four months, with closed doors, pro- 
dueed the several original articles of the present 
constitution. 

Under this constitution, the supreme federal 
power—instead of being concentrated in one as- 
sembly, as it had been under the former confedera- 
cy, and as it is now in the German and Swiss con- 
ederacies—is divided into three branches, legisla- 
tive, exeeutive, and judicial; the legislative and 
executive functions being, however, kept less dis- 
tinct than is usually attempted in written constitu- 
tions. 

The legislative power is vested nominally in a 
house of representatives and a senate, but really in 
those two houses and a president. Both the house 
of representatives and the senate are elected by the 
states ; but in the senate each state has two mem- 
bers, and no more, and they are elected by the 
state legislature : the representatives are elected by 
the persons who elect the popular branch of the 
state legislature, and the number returned for each 
state depends on its population. Delaware has 
now only one member, New York thirty-four. 

The senate, therefore, is a federal, the house of 
representatives a national institution. That sena- 
vors and representatives must be inhabitants of the 
states by which they are chosen, is a federal mark 
common to both. The senate exercises judicial, 
executive, and legislative functions. It tries im- 
peachments, and its concurrence is necessary to 
treaties, and to the appointment of some high offi- 
cers. The representatives have no judicial pow- 
ers, nor any that are strictly executive, except A 
war must be declared by an act of congress. e 
most important powers of the two houses are those 
which enable them to impose and collect taxes, to 
borrow money, to regulate commerce, to natural- 
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ize, to grant patents, to create national tribunals, 
to coin and regulate money, and punish forgery, to 
fix the standard of weights and measures, to raise, 
support, and regulate a military and naval force, to 
dispose of the territory of the United States, and to 
admit new states into the Union; and to make all 
laws which may be for giving effect to 
the powers granted by the constitution. The rep- 
resentatives sit for two years, the senators for six. 

The president is appointed by electors nominated 
by the states—each state appointing a number 
equal to its senators and representatives in con- 
gress. This is a national arrangement, as it pro- 
portions the influence of each state to its popula- 
tion. New York, having two senators and thirty- 
four representatives, now appoints thirty-six elec- 
tors; Delaware, having two senators, but only one 
representative, only three. But if no person have 
a majority of the whole body of electors, the choice 
doves on the house of representatives—voting, 
however, not by number but by states, which is of 
course a compromise in favor of the federal princi- 
ple. The president holds office for four years, but 
is reéligible—is commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, represents the Union in its foreign rela- 
tions, makes treaties, which require, however, the 
ratification of the senate, and has a nsive veto 
on all the proceedings of congress. His great in- 
fluence, however, arises from his powers of appoint- 
ing and removing national officers. The consti 
tution enables him to nominate to the high diplo 
matic and judicial offices, but gives to the senate a 
negative, and enables congress to vest in him alone 
all other appointments—a power which congress 
has exercised so liberally, that he now enjoys 
nearly the whole cage 9 of the Union. Still 
more extensive is his power of removal. It ex- 
tends not merely to the offices within his absolute 
gift, but even to those as to which the senate has a 
veto ; and, as it is not restrained by public opinion, 
it places the whole official world at his mercy. 

e judicial power of the United States is vested 
in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as 
congress may establish. The judges hold their 
offices during behavior—nearly a solitary ex- 
ception from the general rule. Their jurisdiction 
tends to all questions as to the construction of the 
constitution ; to all cases arising under the laws 
and the treaties of the United States ; to all admi- 
ralty and maritime cases ; to controversies in which 
the United States are a party; to those between 
two or more states, between citizens of different 
states and between a state of the Union, or its citi- 
zens, and foreign states or subjects. As the consti- 
tution was originally adopted, the supreme court 
had jurisdiction over a state at the suit of an indi- 
vidual—but, in scp Se perhaps of the expedi- 
ency of repudiation, this power has been repealed. 

Cingsits may propose amendments in the con- 
stitution, which, when ratified by three fourths of 
the states, become law--the only exception being, 
that no state shall be deprived of its equal vote in 
the senate. Lastly, the constitution, and the laws 
made in pursuance of it, are the supreme law of 
the land; anything in the constitution or laws of 
any state notwithstanding. The articles of the 
constitution which we have omitted, and those 
which have been added by amendment, are princi- 
pally negative. The most important are, that no 
export duty shall be imposed ; that no state shall 
have any foreign relations, make anything but gold 
or silver a legal tender, or pass a law impairing 
the obligation of contracts ; that a republican con- 
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stitution is guaranteed to every state ; and that all 
powers not delegated to the Union, or prohibited to 
the states, are reserved to the states or to the people. 

The articles of union were submitted in each 
state to a convention of delegates chosen by the 
people, and ultimately, though not without great 
opposition, assented to by each convention. 

e have already stated, that there exists in 
America a large party which holds the constitu- 
tion, of which we have thus given an outline, to be 
a mere treaty between sovereign states, and bind- 
ing therefore on each only so far as it is observed 
by the others ;—which holds that each state is en- 
titled to judge for itself, whether the acts of the 
federal government are authorized by the treaty, 
and is entitled to disobey them if it believe them 
to be not so authorized; or, whether authorized 
or not, if it believes the evil of obedience to be 
greater than the evil of resistance ;—which holds 
that such resistance is not rebellion, but breach of 
treaty—not treason, but war, and punishable there- 
fore by the soldier, not by the judge. 

From these opinions we utterly dissent. They 
appear to us to be consistent neither with the his- 
tory, nor with the provisions of the articles of 
union. We have seen that the inhabitants of the 
Union were originally one people. That although 
the colonies declared themselves to be sovereign 
states, no state ever dealt in that character with 
foreign nations ; that at first they recognized each 
other’s independence, and tried the experiment of 
a confederacy ; that the experiment was so unsuc- 
cessful, that it was only through foreign assistance, 
and the almost incredible folly of their enemy, that 
they escaped subjugation during the war, and that 
after the peace they were on the brink of anarchy ; 
that, pressed by the existing evils of the confed - 
racy, and dreading still greater mischiefs, they re- 
solved to substitute for it a constitution ; and that 
it was the people, not the states, in convention, not 
by their legislatures, which authorized its delegates 
to frame that constitution, and which adopted it 
when framed. 

If from the history of the constitution we turn to 
its text, we find it equally opposed to the supposed 
sovereignty of the states. The power of amend- 
ment is inconsistent with that theory. A conven- 
tion appointed by the people of three fourths of the 
states may, with one exception, make what altera- 
tions they think fit. They cannot deprive a state 
of its equal vote in the senate, but this is the only 
limit to their power. The people of twenty-one 
out of the twenty-six states now constituting the 
Union—or of thirty out of the forty of which it will 
soon be constituted—may impose on the others 
whatever form of government they choose. They 
may create a hereditary president, or abolish the 
office altogether ; they may guarantee to every state 
aristocratic or monarchical, instead of republican 
institutions ; they may establish privileged orders, 
or vest the central government in a single assem- 
bly elected annually by universal suffrage ; they 
may convert the United States into a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, or a democracy. It is no answer to 
this reasoning to say, that no such violent changes 
are likely to be effected—no state that is legally lia- 
ble to be thus affected—no state whose whole insti- 
tutions are at the mercy of its neighbors—is sove- 
reign or independent. And this is the case with 
every one of the United States. Nor is it certain 
that important changes will not be made. One 
thing the people of the northern and central states 
if they acquire the requisite preponderance, cer- 
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tainly will do. They will destroy what the south- 
ern states call their domestic institutions ; or, if 
they do not abolish slavery altogether, will treat it 
as it was treated by England—make its continu- 


‘ance so troublesome that it will not be worth pre- 


serving. 

Again, the powers of the president are those of 
a monarch, not of the chief of a confederacy. 
They far exceed, indeed, those of most European 
monarchs. The sovereigns of Britain and of 
France have theoretically the power to choose their 
own ministers, to — bills passed by both houses, 
and to appoint and dismiss the great majority of the 
public officers. Practically, each is forced to nom- 
inate the ministers whom the houses or the cham- 
bers point out to him, to assent to the bills which 
they have passed, and to allow all public officers, 
except a few of those who come into immediate 
contact with the government, to retain their places 
for life. The American president names and re- 
tains his own cabinet, rejects any bills which dis- 
please him, and displaces all public officers whose 
continuance is inconvenient to him—that is to say, 
all who do not belong to his party, all whose 
places he wants for his friends, and all who, whe- 
ther friends or enemies, do not implicitly obey him. 
Twenty-five years hence, when the wealth and 
population of America will be doubled, the presi- 
dent, if the Union and his powers and patronage 
continue, will be the most powerful individual in 
the world. 

But the provisions of the Articles of Union, 
which most strongly give to them a national as op- 
posed to a federal character, are those which create 
the judicial power. The supreme court, as the 
ultimate court of appeal, and the ultimate interpre- 
ter of the constitution, sits in judgment on all the 
acts of the states. It may set aside their legislation 
as unconstitutional, reverse the judgments of their 
courts, and declare the acts of their officers illegal. 
Throughout the Union, its judges make circuits, 
and its subordinate district courts are established. 
They are not bound by the laws of the state in 
which they sit; they are not dependent on its offi- 
cers for the execution of their process. Every- 
where they exercise over the people a national and 
immediate sovereignty, before which all provineial 
power must bend. If the citizens of the local gov- 
ernment of a state think that a district or a circuit 
court, established by congress, has exceeded its 

owers, their only appeal is to the supreme court. 
he decision of that court cannot be questioned. 

The superiority of judges, who are appointed by 
the president and for life, over the state judges, 
most of whom are elected by the people, and 
many hold for short terms, or at will, occasions a 
general wish to resort to the national courts; and 
the provision which gives them jurisdiction, when- 
ever citizens of different states are parties, enables 
this to be done in every important case. “ It is 
every day’s practice,’ says Justice Story, “ for a 
citizen of one state to remove to another to become 
a citizen of the latter, in order to enable him to 
prosecute suits, and assert interests in the courts 
of the United States.’’* 

This is, perhaps, a forced construction ; but the 
jurisdiction expressly and intentionally given to the 
national courts, is decisive of the question. It 
enables them to enforce obedience to every lawful 
act of congress, or of the executive government, 
and to decide what acts are lawful. Of this power 


* Briggs v. French, ii. Sumner, 255. 
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they can be deprived only by the authority which, 
in every free country, must be practically omnipo- 
tent—the will of the people. An act of congress 
impairing it would be void; and, while it lasts, it 
certainly appears absurd that states, whose highest 
functionaries are under the control of a superior 
tribunal, should call themselves sovereign or inde- 
pendent. 

The American constitution was a compromise. 
Its framers gave to it only a qualified approbation. 
They believed it to be the best which, in the exist- 
ing state of passions, prejudices, and interests, 
could be adopted and obeyed ; and they looked for- 
ward to its working with an anxiety in which fear 
was predominant. It has on the whole been suc- 
cessful, but it is an unpleasant symptom that its 
success has not been progressive. During the 
period of nearly sixty years which has passed since 
it was constructed, almost every country in Europe 
has changed its form of government; in almost 
every country the new constitution has been altered 
from time to time as its defects became manifest, 
and has been improved almost from year to year. 
In the British Islands, where the apparent changes 
have been the least, the real changes, and the real 
improvements, have been perhaps the greatest. 
But in the constitution of the United States few 
changes have been made; and most of those have 
been either unimportant or mischievous. ‘To the 
latter class belong the extensive powers of appoint- 
ing public officers, and the universal power of 
removing them, conferred on the president; and 
the exemption of a state from being sued. The 
keystone is the judicial power—but this is now 
less powerful and less independent than it appeared 
40 be in the first years of its institution. The 
decision that the courts of the United States have 
mo eriminal jurisdiction at common law, has much 
«liminished their power. Congress may give to 
them, and in many cases has given to them, exten- 
sive criminal jurisdiction ; but what it has given it 
can take away. The independence of all, except 
‘the judges of the supreme court, has been impaired 
-by the aet of congress of 1802; which abolished 
many of the circuit courts of the United States, 
and dismissed the judges without the slightest 
compensation. Jefferson, under whose presidency 
this was done, belonged to the party which main- 
tains the sovereignty of the states. ‘That party is 
instinctively opposed to the national judicature ; 
and, with the unscrupulousness of the party war- 
fare of America, used this tyrannical means of 
weakening it. 

The presidential part of the ,constitution is per- 
haps that which has least answered the intention 
of its framers. That intention was by a system of 
indirect election to vest the appointment in a select 
class. The result has been, that the selection of 
electors has become a mere form. They have no 
more discretion than an English Dean and Chapter 
under a congé d’élire. They are chosen as mere 
instruments, pledged to nominate a given candidate. 
In a previous volume,* we noticed the mischiefs 
arising from the reéligibility of the president, 
coupled with his short term of office. These 
are increased by the enormous amount of his 
patronage, and still more aggravated by the abso- 
lute power of removal given to him by congress, 
and now uncontrolled by public opinion. Every 
fourth year the whole union is convulsed by the 


* Vol. lxxxi., p. 34. 
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struggle which of the two great parties shall have 
the exclusive enjoyment of the honors, powers, 
and emoluments of office. And the interval is 
spent oe for the contest, which distorts 
and misdirects the foreign and the domestic policy 
both of the government and of the opposition. ~ 

Another great defect in the constitution is the 
exclusion from congress of all official persons. 
This is an error into which the framers of demo- 
cratic constitutions seem naturally to fall. Their 
jealousy of the executive leads them to exclude its 
officers from a seat among the representatives of 
the people. To a certain degree we ourselves 
suffer under it. The law which vacates a seat in 
the house of commons by the acceptance of office 
under the crown, and that which declares the hold- 
ers of offices under the crown, created after the 
25th of October, 1705, to be incapable of sitting, 
are examples. We evade these laws, partly by 
the appointment of peers, partly by creating offices 
held nominally not under the crown, but under 
some other functionary, or under a public board, 
and partly by acts of parliament excepting new 
officers from the statute of Anne. Still, however, 
they are the sources of perpetual inconvenience. 
In America, where these expedients cannot be 
used, the mischief is felt in its full force. The 
president and his ministers escape the responsibility 
of having to defend their measures in congress. 
The members of congress, with no administrative 
functions to occupy their time—removed, in the 
miserable straggling village to which they are 
banished, from their usual labors, and duties, and 
pleasures—have nothing to do but to criticise in 
its absence the measures of government. They 
form themselves into committees, each of which 
assumes the supervision of some branch of adminis- 
tration. They have to act on information, which 
in many cases must be imperfect, and under the 
influence not only of their own passions and inter- 
ests, but of the instructions of their constituents— 
instructions which a senator finds it difficult to 
resist, and a representative impossible. That 
under such circumstances the affairs of the union 
have been conducted as tolerably as they have 
been, is owing partly, without doubt, to the gen- 
eral intelligence of the people, and their long 
habits and traditions of self-government ; but also 
partly, and perhaps principally, to the happiness 
of their position, in a vast territory far exceeding 
their wants, though apparently not their desires ; 
with neighbors only on the South and the North— 
the first incapable of resistance, and the second 
anxious only for peace and commercial intercourse. 
With such advantages, it is difficult, as M. de 
Tocqueville has well remarked, to commit irrepar- 
able mistakes. 





From Fraser’s Magazine 
LOVE, PRESENT AND PAST. 


Tuey stood in their young beauty where the shade 
Of kingly pines a deeper twilight made— 

A girl, whose weeping eyes were downward bent, 
A youth, whose whispers love made eloquent. 


And as he watch’d her color come and go, 

And saw her tears, half sad, half timid, flow, 

And knew her heart was his—all his, he told 

How heaven and earth must change ere he grew 
cold. 
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* Lift up those dearest eyes, and let me read 

A tale of promise in their light! No need 

To bow thy drooping head in sorrow thus— 

Days, months, and years of joy shall come for us! 


Mine own! mine own! it is a thought of pride 
To know that none in all the world beside 
Hath part with me in thy affection—none ! 
Fear not, 1 know the blessed prize I’ve won! 


Nay, love, I pray thee weep not! Must I swear 
That I am even true as thou art fair? 

Come, dearest, turn, and, kneeling at thy feet, 
Let me once more mine earnest vows repeat.”’ 


She heard him long in silence, and at last 
She turn’d to him, as if she strove to cast 
Her grief aside ; ‘‘ I need no vows,”’ she said, 
*¢ Love such as mine has no mistrustful dread. 


1 feel all joy departs with thee ; no eye 

Will ever look upon me lovingly 

Till thou return ; the grave has closed o’er all 
Who would have grieved to see these sad tears fall. 


Thou art mine all. It is a fearful thing 

To love as I love thee! I can but cling 

To one, one only hope—that time may ne’er 
Bring change to thee, to my poor heart despair. 


Surely thou wilt but smile when others scorn 
Thine own betrothed, the poor and lowly born, 
Knowing how great a wealth of love was given 
To thee, mine only friend on this side heaven. 


Go now, while Tam calm. God knoweth where 
We two shall meet again. Go, with my prayer 
Still sounding in thy heart! Go on thy way, 
Mine own beloved! God keep thee night and day !”’ 


They parted ; years roll’d on before they stood 
Once more together, in far other mood 

Than when they said farewell ; at last he came, 
Gay as of old, to all but her the same. 


To her, alas! to her those years had brought 
A mournful change in aspect and in thought. 
There was a stillness in her eye and air 

That told of conquer’d passion, Jong-past care. 


Theirs was a sudden meeting, yet it woke 

No change in her pale face ; and then she spoke 
Of that last parting, where the pines were green, 
As if her dream of love had never been. 


And he who thought to hear but words of blame, 
Laugh’d lightly, and recall’d his boyish flame ; 
“We must be friends,”’ he cried, ‘‘ for all the joy 
Of that old time when we were girl and boy” — 


He stopp’d; for as he spoke, a bitter smile 

Pass’d o’er her lips; and o’er his thoughts, the 
while, 

There came remembrance of her love and truth 

Before his falsehood blighted her fair youth. 


‘We never can be friends, for friends should feel 
Kind sympathy,”’ she said, ‘‘ in woe or weal. 

My broken trust no time can e’er renew, 

I shall be lonely all this long life through. 


There was a time when thou and I were one 

In hope, in thought, in love ; it seem’d that none 
F’er loved with deeper earnestness of faith, 
Defying change and sorrow, care and death. 


There was a time when at thy lightest word 
My pulse leap’d wildly and my heart was stirr’d, 





Reéchoing the passion of thine own, 
Cleaving in this wide world to thee alone, 


Then at thy footstep how the red blood came 
Flushing my cheek! how at thy very name 
I trembled, lest a stranger’s eye should see 
How wildly my young spirit clung to thee ! 
I blame thee not, for now my alter’d heart 
Is cold, and I am tranquil as thou art ; 
Nothing remains of that old love of mine, 


‘I have no part in joy or grief of thine. 


At times I weep to think such love could be, 
And yet have pass’d away like mine for thee ; 
To think that | can gaze with unchanged brow 
On thee—on thee ! as 1 am gazing now. 


At times there come old thoughts across my brain, 

Shadows of joy I cannot know again. 

Come they to thee Ah, no! for thou would’st 
weep 

If those wild shadows came to haunt thy sleep. 


Surely thou could’st not smile, if e’er to thee 
Such visions came as often come to me! 

I tremble at their presence, though I know 
My heart is dead and cold to all below. 


I seem to hear again that blesséd stream, 

The music of the pine-tree fills my dream, 

Thy hand clasps mine, thy voice is in mine ear, 
The voice my waking soul unmoved can hear. 


Yea! one by one, past hours of bliss return ; 

I wake and weep, and then my heart will yearn, 
Feeling one hour of love’s own smiles and tears 
Were better far than these dull, hopeless years. 


I do not blame thee now; I said the truth : 
My heart is cold and dead, my very youth 

Is wither’d with its generous thoughts. Alas! 
How changed I am from all that once I was. 


At times I see a vision dark and strange— 

A woman weeping that thy heart could change! 
Loud is the wail of her fierce agony, 

Bitter and wild her eager prayer to die. 


O! if that dreary vision ever cross’d 

Thy soul, e’en now, when all our love is lost, 
Thou couldst not smile as thou hast smiled to-day, 
Of all the crowd most heartless and most gay. 


Strange! strange how all are pass’d—love, hope, 
and grief; 

My love than thine scarce truer or less brief! 

Strange how I hear thy voice and tremble not, 

Even with all the past still unforgot. 


I deem’d that grief would dwell with me for aye ; 
But time roll'd on, and sorrow died away, 

And now we meet as strangers meet, and I 

Fee] nothing of that long-past agony. 


We, who once boasted Death should hardly tear 
Us two apart, not dreaming we could bear 

All that we since have borne, and now can brook ; 
Thus meeting coldly with unchanging look. 


How those who see us meet would laugh to know 
That once the passion of thy soul could flow 

In burning words to me,— thy beautiful,’— 

Me, who am now so spiritless, so dull. 


Alas! methinks I would recall again 

The cruel past with all its hours of pain, 
Rather than be the thing I am—unmoved 
To grief or joy by thee, my once beloved !” 
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A BOSTON SHOEMAKER. 


Our readers have heard something of a worthy 
man—a shoemaker—who keeps a shop near Court- 
street, and who is a practical disciple of Him, who 
declared there was joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than ninety-and-nine just per- 
sons that need no repentance. This man—Joun 
Aveustus—has probably done more good in re- 
claiming drunkards than has ever been accomplished 
by all the laws that have been enacted since the set- 
tlement of Massachusetts. Scarcely a week passes 
in which we do not hear of some efficient act of 
kindness that he has performed—some reformation 
that he has produced—some individual whom he 
has relieved from suffering, or restored to a for- 
saken family ;—and all this without resort to a 
process of law, or showing himself off before crowd- 
ed audiences as a lecturer on intemperance. His 
lectures are of a different character. He sounds 
no trumpet before him, nor does he advertise in the 
newspapers, nor solicit the attendance of the public 
to be witnesses of his performance at six cents 
apiece. No self-created committees publish certifi- 
eates of his virtues; but the records of the police 
court attest to his practical goodness, and the hearts 
of those whom he has stopped short in the down- 
hill road to destruction, are the grateful witnesses 
of his practical eloquence. At the meeting of the 
Legislative Temperance Society, the principal por- 
tion of the following letter from Mr. Augustus was 
read by the secretary, who said that the facts stated 
therein could be proved to the satisfaction of the 
legislature, should the subject ever come before it, 
in regular form :—Post. 


Boston, February 2, 1846. 

Dear Sir,—It would be gratifying to me, if you 
would in some way introduce into the meeting of 
the Legislative Temperance Society the subject of 
establishing a temporary home for persons dis- 
charged from the house of correction, and where 
they have been confined for being common drunk- 
ards; and also for persons of that description who 
may not have been sentenced to that place. Of 
those who are discharged from prison po! might 
be saved, if we had a place where we could keep 
them for a few days, until employment could be 
found for them. I wish you would give your influ- 
ence in aiding me in my plan in any way you think 
best. I sent in a petition to the last legislature 
with many respectable signatures, and the subject 
was referred to the present session. I hope it will 
he called up, and that the members will think as I 
do in relation to it, and thoroughly investigate the 
matter. At present a poor unfortunate woman, of 
intemperate habits, is taken from her family, and 
sent to the house of correction, and before she 
comes out her family is seattered, and she knows 
not where to find her friends, or perhaps her chil- 
dren. She has nowhere to lay her head, unless 
she seeks shelter in some den or some back Jane 
about Ann-street There she gets drunk, and gets 
sent back to the house of correction perhaps in two 
or three days; and it is the same with the men. 
Fight teaths of all that go to the house of correc- 
tion are for drunkenness. 

As soon as my attention was called to the sub- 
ject, which was by accident, I thought I would try 
an experiment, by standing bail for a man who was 
found guilty of being a common drunkard. I was 
in court, and stepped up to him and asked if he 
would sign the pledge if I would get his sentence 
put off for a fortnight, and stand his bail in order 
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to give him a chance to try to do better. He 
agreed to do so—kept the pledge, and became a 
sober man. At the end of the fortnight he was let 
off, upon payment of a small fine. 1 continued this 
practice, and the result is as follows :—From Jan- 
uary Ist, 1842, to January Ist, 1846, I bailed three 
hundred persons brought up as common drunkards, 
male and female. Of this number more than two 
hundred have done well. The balance might have 
been saved if there had been a place for them to 
stop a few days, to recover from the effects of rum 
and wait for employment. I do not know how 
many of them fell back, because I lost the track of 
them. Ihave heard that some are doing well in 
other places. I have also been bail in cases of 
simple drunkenness and other petty offences, to the 
number of 100—making in all 400 instances. The 
whole sum for which I have been bail is $25,000, 
and have only suffered one forfeiture, which was 
for $100. Of the 300 common drunkards whom 
I bailed, 275 were, after signing the pledge, and 
being under probation a week or two, discharged 
upon paying a fine of one cent and costs—about $4 
in each case—tmaking in all $1100 paid imto the 
treasury of the county or state. If they had been 
sent to the house of correction, nothing would have 
been paid on their account, and the officers would 
have paid fees for carrying them over. By 
my plan money has been both paid and saved to the 
state, unless they make a profit on the labor of such 
convicts in the house of correction—a fact which | 
have not yet learnt. If the legislature should se« 
fit to give a few thousand, or a few hundred do!- 
lars, to aid us in saving the drunkard in our own 
way, there need not be any fears as to the loss of 
the money; for, by saving the drankard, we keep 
him from being supported at the public expense in 
prison, and much vexation between towns would bx 
prevented. When aconvict in our prison has a 
settlement in another town, that town is called 
upon to pay for his keeping. Many members in 
the House must know this, and can speak for 
themselves. The success of my personal experi- 
ment shows that the drunkard can be saved. Th 
time has therefore come to try it on a more exten¢- 
ed scale, by the aid of the state, which is to bi 
benefited as well as the drunkard. Let us, instead 
of degrading him by disgraceful punishment, buil’ 
him up, and restore him to his station in society, 
that he may provide for his family, and particular!) 
his children, who otherwise may become vaga- 
bonds, thieves, and curses to the community. | 
might say much on this head, but I am afraid it 
might be tiresome to you, as you already under- 
stand the whole matter. Use this as you think 
best ; and I hope you will speak out about it, when 
and where you think it will do most good. 
Yours, respectfully, Joun Aveustvs. 


P. S. In respect to the $1100 paid by me for 
fines and costs, I do not mean that that amount 
came from my pocket. Sometimes the friends of 
the parties raised the amount required when the 
day came to pay it. In three fourths of the cases 
the parties, after getting employment, repaid what 
I had advanced for them. The balance was made 
up by myself, and by contributions of those who 
approved of my course They filled the greatest 
part of the gap left by those parties who did not 
pay, and left me to do the work of looking after 
the people, &c. J. A. 

Tuomas Giiu, Recording Secretary of the Ma* 
sachusetts Legislative Temperance Society. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


Travels in North America, with Geological Obser- 
vations on the United States, Canada, and Nova 
Scotia. By Cuartes Lye, Esq., F. R. S. 
2vols. 8vo. London: 1845.* 


Tuese volumes exhibit in a narrow compass 
more of the bright side of the American character 
and institutions, than we have discovered in the 
panegyrics of the most ardent democrats who have 
visited the land of liberty. This effect is produced 
not only by the hopeful, good-humored, and unaf- 
fected tone in which the excellent writer relates 
his adventares ; the occurrences themselves tell 
their own favorable story. His popularity was 
not of that vulgar order, which sometimes excites 
the youthful enthusiasm of America to extraordi- 
nary exhibitions. He received the homage appro- 
priate to a man of science in the crowded attend- 
ance on his lectures, and in the eagerness with 
which his geological brethren of America took the 
opportunity of assisting and conferring with him ; 
and, at the same time, the most agreeable treat- 
ment a traveller can experience, that of unostenta- 
tious kindness and hospitality. If science, litera- 
ture, and the arts can be created by liberal patron- 
age, America is perhaps the country to which we 
ought ultimately to look for their most abundant 
development. There exists a truly extraordinary 
amount of public spirit of this description among 
a people who are so often represented as wholly 
devoted to money-getting. ‘* Not only,’’ says he, 
‘* is it common for rich capitalists to leave by will 
a portion of their fortunes towards the endowment 
of national institutions, but individuals during their 
lifetime make magnificent grants of money for the 
same objects.”” He informs us, that the bequests 
and donations made during the last thirty years in 
the state of Massachusetts alone, for the benefit 
of religions, charitable, and literary institutions, 
amounted to not less than a million sterling ;— 
Massachusetts, be it remembered, containing about 
one sixteenth of the population of England, and 
probably a much smaller proportion of wealth. 
In fact, as it is a characteristic of American energy 
to expend profuse labor to obtain immediate results, 
it may be doubted whether here—where results, 
to be valuable, must needs be slow—the work has 
not rather been overdone ; and whether the great 
forcing power of institutions, universities, and 
lectureships, where thorough education is of neces- 
sity rare, may not have a tendency to bring for- 
ward a good deal of superficial knowledge and 
indifferent taste. But these are temporary evils. 
The weeds, if rank, are shortlived, and the same 
influences will ultimately raise to maturity the 
better seed. Among the educated of the laboring 
classes, attendance on cheap lectures is a favorite 
relaxation; they are by no means particular in 
their choice of subjects, and some readers may 
smile, though Mr. Lyell himself speaks with 

ming seriousness, when he encounters a car- 
penter in a lithe New England town, on his way, 
afier his day’s work, to hear a lecture ‘‘on the 
astronomy of the middle ages.”’ This miscella- 
heous appetite for information may partake of that 
childishness of mental character which some attri- 
bute to a people who learn much and rapidly, but 
want opportunity to perfect their education. But 
the book-devouring, indiscriminating schoolboy 
often makes the most learned man. t the appe- 
ute once exist—let it be encouraged by that sup- 


* Republished by Wiley & Putnam. New York. 
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ply of knowledge which American munificence 
ensures—and we look forward with perfect confi- 
dénce to the time when genuine philosophy will 
supersede the follies Bh quackeries in vogue. 
And thus those citizens who have set examples of 
high public spirit—such as we in England, who 
have some right to boast of that quality, should 
find it hard to match—will ultimately attain the 
full aim of their generous sacrifices. 

The main object of Mr. Lyell’s journey was to 
observe and collect materials in his own chosen 
pursuit ; and although he travelled with eyes open 
to other besides geological knowledge, and noted 
down, as the occasions fell in his way, his impres- 
sions on the social and political state of things, he 
returned from such digressions with evident pref- 
erence to his favorite earth, and acquired new 
strength by again embracing her. We cannot 
here discuss the scientific questions raised in his 
work ; and we shall make no apology fer accom- 
panying him at once from the cities and densely 
peopled regions of the republic, to those less fre- 
quented regions into which he was led by his 
spirit of geological enterprise. 

He arrived at Boston in the summer of 1841; 
and afier visiting the Atlantic cities, and taking 
the ordinary run to Niagara and back, set his face, 
in the middle of winter, towards the south, to 
study an extensive region very little visited by 
ordinary travellers. South of the Chesapeake, 
there extends from the Alleghany mountains to 
the sea a country of plains, increasing in width as 
the mountains recede further and further from the 
sea, in their south-westerly prolongation. To the 
west, it rises into a ‘‘ rolling,’’ or hilly track ; on 
the east, it is fringed by the marshes of the sea- 
coast. The soil rests on the hypogene forma- 
tions, granite, gneiss, &c., but these are exten- 
sively covered by tertiary deposits of sand and clay. 
These strata have only recently emerged from the 
ocean, and the whole district appears to be again 
undergoing the process of depression; the sea 
tising higher than formerly along the coast. Far 
and near, the general aspect of the country is that 
of one vast pine forest. ‘‘ The pine barrens, on 
which the long-leafed or pitch pines flourish, have 
for the most part a siliceous soil, and form a broad 
belt many hundred miles in length, running par- 
allel to the coast, in the region called the Atlantic 
plain. The pine barrens retain much of their ver- 
dure in winter, and were interesting to me from 
the uniformity and monotony of their general 
aspect ; for they constitute, from their vast extent, 
one of the marked features of the geography of 
the globe, like the Pampas of South America.” 

These vast regions of pine barren, interspersed 
with swamp, have been as it were left behind, 
untouched, in the march of European settlement. 
The imagination ordinarily represents to us the 
spread of population in America as a gradual 
process—regular as the advance of the tide over 
sands, slowly covering the uninhabited earth, and 
moving on at a rate capable, as it were, of meas- 
urement; so that at each stage of its progress a 
line of demarcation might be drawn between the 
peopled land and the desert. No idea could be 
more fallacious ; and it is worth while, from the 
mere interest of the subject, to attain a correct 
idea of the manner in which the greatest social 
eanomenen of modern ages, the peopling of 

orth America, is accomplished ; even indepen- 
dently of its important bearing on the political 
problem of the destiny of the republic. 
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This notion of a gradual and steady advance, 
now altogether unfounded, pretty correctly repre- 
sented the real state of things, from the first plan- 
tation by the English nearly to the American war. 
In the oldest colonies—New England and Virginia 
—the population at first increased rapidly on a 
limited extent of land. This might be part] 
owing to the communal habits, if we may call 
them so, which still lingered in the mother coun- 
try; the old village life was not yet fully super- 
seded in England; and the old settlers thronged 
together in small parochial communities. Proba- 
bly it was still more caused by the prevailing 
dread of the Indians, who hemmed in the youn 
colonies, and effectually checked the love of emi- 
gration by cutting off stragglers from the main 
body; and by the unsettled ownership of the 
frontiers, as between European powers. It is 
curious to observe how, with regions of boundless 
fertility within their reach, the descendants of the 
paritans toiled and multiplied, generation after 
generation, within the narrow boundaries and on 
the ungrateful soil of the older New England 
states. There was nothing then of that propensity 
which forms the groundwork of the ** Wakefield 
theory” of colonial human nature ;—no eagerness 
to abandon old land for new. In the colony of 
Connecticut, the governor was of opinion, in 1682, 
that all the land which was “ fit,’’ had been * taken 
up” already. Connecticut had then only 10,000 
inhabitants. A hundred years afterwards, it con- 
tained 300,000 ;—all subsisting on that soil which 
the governor had so early represented as fully 

eopled. The three states of Massachusetts, 

hode Island, and Connecticut, now only 200 
years old, are as densely peopled as Old England 
was six centuries after the Norman conquest. 
The curses and the blessings of age are already 
upon them. Manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests are beginning to surpass the agricultural in 
importance. The fortunes of the yeomanry are 
** sensibly lowering ;” less, probably, in absolute 
than relative amount. They are said to be mort- 
gaged, too, as deeply as those of English nobles 
of twenty generations. Nature is beginning to 
lose her youthful aspect. The wild animals are 
gone; the forests which sheltered them, are dis- 
appearing. ‘In the neighborhood of Durham,” 
says Mr. Lyell, ‘* we learnt that a snow storm, 
which had occurred there in the first week of 
October, had seriously injured the woods, weigh- 
ing down the boughs then in full leaf, and snap- 
ping off the leading shoots. For the first time in 
the United States, I heard great concern expressed 
for the damage sustained by the timber, which is 
beginning to grow scarce in New England, where 
coal is dear.’ Even the abundant waters of the 
wilderness are diminishing ; and the streams flow 
seantier and more sluggish, from the destruction 
of the cover which once sheltered their springs. 
Yet, to an observer accustomed to the aristocratic 
institutions and monumental wealth of Europe, the 
New England states look less like old societies, 
than young ones which have ‘ lived fast,’’—pre- 
senting so many of the outward signs of an 
advanced stage of progress, but without an old 
building, an old family, or an old estate. 

It was not until about the close of the struggle 
between France and England for the sovereignty 
over the unpeopled basins of the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence, in the middle of the last century, 
that the population of the English provinces 
began to expand out of all proportion to the limits 
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which contained it. As soon as the country west 
of the Alleghanies attracted settlers, the regular 
progress of plantation in the Atlantic region was 
altogether interrupted. Men became fastidious in 
their choice of settlements, and began to pick out 
the daintiest parts of the vast carcass of a continent 
which lay exposed to their appetite, regardless of 
the large portions they left untasted. The inferior 
lands of the eastern states remained in a state of 
nature ; especially in the slave states, where pop- 
ulation has crept slowly along the banks of the 
rivers, on the low eastern sea-board, favorable to 
the growth of cotton, and in the valleys of the 
Alleghanies, which present the most desirable 
abode for a white population ;—leaving the wide 
intervening plains and pine forests altogether with- 
out inhabitants. Of course this progress of events, 
in the main, was and is the most favorable to the 
increase of genera] wealth; yet this truth must be 
received with some qualification. The habit of 
emigration is apt to become too powerful even for 
self-interest. Among the many thousands who 
annually penetrate beyond the Mississippi and the 
lakes, it is impossible but that numbers must sacri- 
fice that capital, as well as health and time, 1n the 
romantic search for a new home, which might 
have been profitably employed in reclaiming the 
wide and empty regions left behind. New York 
is one of the most fertile, as well as the oldest 
states of the confederacy. Yet from Albany to 
Niagara, the railroad stil] runs in general through 
**dense forests, with occasional clearings.’’ On 
examining the map of the states, two great lines 
of communication may be described diverging from 
the Hudson—the one westward to the great lakes, 
the other northward by Lake Champlain to Lower 
Canada; both are as thoroughly beaten—almost 
as well provided with the appliances of civilization 
—as the most frequented routes of the old world ; 
yet between these and the St. Lawrence lies a 
mountain region as large as Wales, full of fertile 
valleys and rich slopes, which is utterly unculti- 
vated and almost unknown. It was explored for 
the first time in 1837, by the engineers employed 
on the State Geological Survey. ‘* They had 
recourse to Indian guides in a pathless wilderness ; 
encountered bears and moose deer; found the 
beaver still lingering in some streams; saw lakes 
before undescribed ; and measured the height of 
mountains for the first time.’’ They reported 
that it is a land affording the greatest attraction 
for emigrants. And this lies waste, while thou- 
sands are said to be preparing for the march to 
Oregon ; that is, for many months’ journey across 
snowy mountains and barren volcanic plains, with 
no more enticing prospect in view than the culti- 
vation of a few indifferent acres, under a climaic 
of six months’ rain; and the proud reflection that 
there is no ‘* farther west’’ to subdue. 


‘* Hic stetimus tandem, nobis ubi defuit orbis.’’ 


The general result of this tendency to dispersion 
is, that there are large portions of the union 1 
which the advance of society seems either stopped 
or suspended. Along the whole Atlantic seaboard, 
between the Alleghany mountains and the ocean, 
from the state of New York to Florida, the popv- 
lation, for the last twenty years, has been very 
nearly stationary : its wealth, probably, has dimin- 
ished. Nor does this decay pow simply from 
the circumstance of new clearings not taking 
place ; there is an extensive abandonment of old 





jones. This curious fact in American economy 
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has been much remarked upon of late years. Mr. 
Buckingham saw, along the banks of, the James 
river, whole ranges of decaying mansions and 
deserted plantations, once the seats of the local 
aristocracy of the times of the Stuarts. ‘ From 
the deck of one of the steam-boats on the Poto- 
mac,”’ says Mr. Lyell, ‘* we saw Mount Vernon, 
formerly the plantation of General Washington. 
Instead of exhibiting, like the farms in the north- 
ern states, a lively picture of progress and im- 
provement, this Lie 9 was described to me by 
all as worn out, and of Jess value now than in the 
days offits illustrious owner. The bears and 
wolves, they say, are reéntering their ancient 
haunts, which would scarcely have happened if 
slavery had been abolished in Virginia.’’ Prob- 
ably not; undoubtedly, the abandonment of old 
land is much promoted by the system of slavery— 
agriculture under it requiring much capital, and 
being subject to a wasteful expenditure, the com- 
etition for newer soils is the more forcibly felt. 
Put the same thing happens elsewhere. In Dela- 
ware, which is not a slave state, the population 
has not increased for thirty years; and much of 
the land is said to be worn out. 

Steam navigation, the first birth of this century 
of prodigies, undoubtedly promoted, to a great 
extent, this tendency of the population to disperse. 
And it seems most probable that the invention of 
railroads will form another and a most effectual 
step in the same direction. If so, incalculable as 
the advantages are which a country circumstanced 
like America derives from railroads, this result 
will form a considerable item in the opposite bal- 
ance. It has been repeatedly observed, that the 
want of fixity in the population, is one of the most 
powerful promoters of the low civilization and 
loose morality characteristic of so large a portion 
of the society of the union. While, in this coun- 
try, hundreds of thousands are wasted in debating 
the question—whether a line of an hundred 
miles direct will pay better, and serve more pur- 
poses, than a line of a hundred and twenty miles 
passing through five or six market towns ;—in 
America, these gigantic levellers of time and 
Space traverse vast districts in a straight line from 
point to point, and, instead of winding about in 
search of traffic, wait till time shall bring towns 
and settlements to them. In fact, the railroad sys- 
tem seems peculiarly adapted for two very different 
states of society ;—in limited districts, inhabited 
by a dense and industrious population, where any 
diseovery which renders more speedy and regular 
the already easy communication from place to 
place, is an additional saving of time and of cap- 
ital—an additional advantage gained in the cease- 
less straggle of competing industry ; and again, in 
vast regions only here and there dotted with settle- 
ments, where modes of communication are rather 
matters of vital necessity than of mere gain or 
convenience. Mr. Lyell went from Charleston 
“by an excellent railway, one hundred and thirty- 
six miles through endless pine forests, to Augusta, 
in Georgia. This journey, which would formerly 
have taken a week, was accomplished between 
sunrise and sunset ; and as we scarcely saw,”’ says 
he, “any town or village, or even a clearing, nor 
any human habitation except the station-houses, 
the spirit of enterprise displayed in such public 
works filled me with astonishment, which increased 
the further I went south.’ 

It is vain to speculate on the embryo causes 
which must one day check this nomade propensity, 





as well as that spread of slavery with which it is 
too intimately connected—so immeasurable does 
the unoccupied field still appear. The future is 
dark indeed; and he who expects to see either 
evil exhaust itself by its own progress, may have 
to wait till the rich prairies of ‘Texas, and the still 
more luxuriant forests of California, swarm with 
population ; till the Rocky Mountains are traversed 
by grand-junction railways from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic ; and till the unhappy Mexicans are driven 
within the narrow limits of their isthmus, south 
of the arid deserts of Sonora and Durango. Mean- 
while, it seems certain that there can be no mate- 
rial advance in the higher departments of national 
civilization—that the national mind can acquire no 
firmness of tone and dignity of character—while 
these unfavorable elements continue to develop 
themselves with increasing strength. The back- 
woodsman, and the slave-owner too, may have 
merits of their own; but they are not exactly the 
characters which communicate habits of refine- 
ment, or of sterling industry and morality, to a 
population. The great cities are the civilizers of 
America, as they were of Europe in the middle 
ages, though from very different causes; the influ- 
ences which spring from them have to struggle 
with the general tone of society without—a strug- 
gle in which the banner of progress appears for 
some time past to have been giving way before that 
of barbarism; in which the prevalence of the 
coarser element tends to keep the grown intellect 
of the country down to the level of childhood ; 
and its publie morality down to the lowest standard 
compatible with the preservation of society. But 
there is no general advance for mankind, except 
by a series of oscillations ; and perhaps the tide is 
andy on the turn. 

Amongst all the unfortunate arguments by 
which Americans have defended their tariff— 
amidst all the futile endeavors to show that a 
country may become richer by forcing capital from 
more into less productive occupations—we have 
often wondered that the political ground for de- 
fending it has been less ey ag” urged ;—its 
tendency, in the limited degree in which commer- 
cial laws can affect the progress of society, to keep 
together a certain portion of the population, which, 
under a freer system, would be scattered abroad in 
the general dispersion. If the tariff has really 
fostered manufactures, where, without it, they 
would not have existed—which, as a matter of 
fact, is very doubtful indeed—it has to that extent 
rescued a certain amount of capital, which would 
otherwise have been spread, with more abundant 
return, over the wild plains of Texas and Arkan- 
sas, and invested it in establishments nourishing a 
civic population, and maintaining the civilization 
of the country. It has then acted—no doubt, far 
from any intention of its contrivers—in sacrificing 
some amount of production for the sake of 8 more 
politic distribution of wealth. 

Meanwhile, the condition of the planters of the 
lower parts of Virginia and the Carolinas, visited 
by Mr. Lyell in this part of his journey, (the only 
part of the American population who present any 
counterpart to the character of English gentry,) 
does not appear to be a very enviable one. The 
state of society about them seems stationary ; pub- 
lic wealth is not on the increase ; still less refine- 
ment or civilization. Like our own West India 
planters, they have to struggle hard, we suspect, 
against the accumulated effects of the extrav- 
agance of more prosperous days, the competition 
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of newer soils, and the difficulty of maintaining 
the necessary supply of slaves. In many parts of 
this region, not only the soil, but the climate ap- 
pears to deteriorate: fever and ague prevail where 
they were unheard of a few years ago. ‘* When 
the English army,’’ says Mr. Lyell, ‘* was cam- 
paigning on the Cooper and Santee rivers in the 
revolutionary war, they encamped with impunity 
in places where it would now be death to remain 
for a few days in the hot season. I inquired what 
could have caused so great a change; and found 
the phenomenon as much a matter of controversy 
as the malaria of Italy.’’ But the planters are a 
generous, kindly, and liberal race of men, on all 
occasions where the sore subject of slavery is not 
involved; and so hospitable, that the scientific 
traveller finds it prudent to have it particularly re- 
quested in his letters of introduction, that ‘ infor- 
mation respecting his objects, and facilities of 
moving from place to place, should be given him, 
instead of dinners and society.’’ As far as the 
outward appearance of things went, slavery in this 
part of the United States has little to hurt the sen- 
sibilities of the traveller. ‘The negroes ‘‘ appeared 
very cheerful and free from care: better fed than 
a large part of the laboring class of Europe ; and 
though meanly dressed, and often in patched gar- 
ments, never scantily clothed for the climate.”’ In 
many instances they keep their masters in subjec- 
tion, in a manner which might teach a valuable 
lesson even to first class London servants. The 
most autocratic coachman who condescends to hold 
English reins, would hardly venture to exhibit his 
despotism so ostentatiously as his Carolinian breth- 
ren. ‘On one occasion,’’ says our author, ‘* we 
were proceeding in a well-appointed carriage wit 
a planter, when we came to a dead halt. Inquiring 
the cause, the black coachman said he had dropped 
one of his white gloves on the road, and must 
drive back and try to find it! He could not recol- 
lect within a mile where he had last seen it; we 
remonstrated, but in vain. As time pressed, the 
master, in despair, took off his own gloves, and, 
saying he had a second pair, gave them to him. 
When our charioteer had deliberately put them on, 
we started again.”’ 

We must, however, in honesty confess, that we 
are not altogether satisfied with Mr. Lyell’s lan- 
guage on this subject of slavery. Undoubtedly 
the quiet judgments of his dispassionate under- 
standing—the mitis sapientia of one who, without 
losing in scientific study his interest in political 
and social questions, is free from the heat and mist 
which these engender in minds without subjects 
of purer and calmer contemplation to steady them 
—are far more valuable than the bluster of one 
class of travellers, and the sentimentalism of an- 
other; but it is precisely for this reason that we 
wish he had spoken more freely. For his views 
on all these matters are in our opinion sound and 
right; we only question whether he is not more 
chary of expressing them, than any writer who 
touches at all on thai tremendous subject ought to 
be. No one would expect from him the unmean- 
ing and indiscriminate abuse of Americans, as 
Americans, which is so often heard in connexion 
with this subject. Once for all, it is not our own 
ten or twelve years of emancipation—an emanci- 
pation carried through against the will of the 
planters, and no less against the long opposition 
of the church and aristocracy at home—which 
entitles us to assume the tone of indignant virtue. 
There is scarcely a single atrocious law, or a single 
hard-hearted usage in the slave-states of America, 
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which has not its parallel in our own colonial his- 
tory ; scarcely one which our own planters would 
not have retained, if they had not beer compelled 
to abandon them by the force of public opinion at 
home. All this may be humiliating, but it is true ; 
and if we are told that the English planters were 
nevertheless an honorable and right-thinking race 
of men, we reply, so much the more apology for 
the Americans. But the inherent atrocity of the 
system—no matter by what nation maintained— 
the’ sickening tyranny of its legislation, and the 
usages which have grown up under it ;—surely 
these are things which admit of no palliation or 
soft speaking, if they are to be spoken of at all. 
The question of emancipation in America is attend- 
ed, it is said, with enormous difficulties : be it so— 
is that any reason for disguising the plain fact, that 
without emancipation there can be neither interna! 
peace, nor happiness, nor civilization, for one half 
of the Union, nor harmony between that half and 
the remainder? Why repeat, as Mr. Lyell does, 
except to expose their fallacy—which he does not— 
the shifts to which slave-holders naturally enough 
have recourse in argument, but which cannot for 
a@ moment impose on a dispassionate observer! 
They ask perpetually for ‘‘ time ;’’ but what use 
is made of it? If legislation is becoming more and 
more unchristian and inhuman—if the black popu- 
lation is more and more degraded by every suc- 
cessive change in its civil status—to what account 
are these masters turning the space which the 
cowardice of man, and the long-suffering of 
Heaven, allow them? But then, this is all the 
fault of the abolitionists and their movement. In- 
deed! we have yet to learn that a single step 
was ever taken in any country, for the advantage 
of the unhappy victims of white avarice, except 
through the means of similar agitation—whether 
the agitators were bishops and monks, as in the 
old Spanish times, or Quakers, Baptists, and phi- 
losophers in our own. The planters, says Mr. 
Lyell, ‘* complained much to me of the manner in 
which the escape of runaway slaves was favored 
in the free states. Their innocence, they said, is 
always assumed, and the cruelty and harshness of 
their owners taken for granted ; wh “Ye fugi- 
tives often consist of good-for-not! ucters, 
who would have been put into jail. ope, but 
who here are left at large, because weir masters 
are unwilling to lose their services by imprison- 
ment while they are compelled to support them.” 
That is—if it is meant to found any general rea- 
soning on this complaint—the planters would have 
us believe that well-conducted men have no desire 
to escape from a condition in which their marriage 
is concubinage ; their children strangers; their 
persons liable to all the caprices of indulgence or 
cruelty ;—in which it is no exaggeration to say, 
that the more utterly they renounce all that char- 
acterizes man, and content themselves with eating, 
drinking, and toiling like the domestic animals, 
their fellow-servants, the better they fulfil the pur- 
poses for which they are kept in being ; that those 
who are perverse enough to break loose from the 
pleasing chains of this domestic ‘* institution’’ are 
presumably thieves and vagabonds! If this were 
true, it would be a heavier imputation on those 
who have reduced the negro to such a state of 
bestial apathy, than the worst that abolitionists can 
urge against them; but we disbelieve it. The 
conduct of the numerous runaways who have found 
an asylum in Canada affords, we imagine, a more 
than sufficient answer to the charge. ; 
Mr. Lyell’s next excursion from Boston, which 











city appears to have constituted his general head- 
quarters, led him across the Alleghanies into the 
western part of the state of Pennsylvania. These 
mountains form another great natural feature of 
the Union. They extend from the Hudson almost 
to the Mississippi, in a series of parallel lines or 
ridges, resembling, to a certain extent, the dispo- 
sition of the Jura range in Europe, though very 
different in structure. These ridges rise with 
singular continuity of elevation, like a series of 
‘* gigantic folds or wrinkles, along the surfa¢e of 
the earth ;’’—a comparison which seems peculiar] 
appropriate when it appears, on geological investi- 
gation, that they are literally ‘* gigantic folds or 
wrinkles.’’ Mr. Lyell attributes this peculiar for- 
mation to volcanic action from below, operating in 
a line or direction parallel to the present ridge, 
and thus upheaving the strata ; and it appears that 
in the south-eastern parts, dykes of igneous rock 
sometimes extend for many miles parallel to the 
same direction. Whatever be the cause, it neces- 
sarily renders the scenery of the Alleghanies, ‘‘ in 
general monotonous, the outline of each long ridge 
being so even and unbroken, and there being so 
great a want of a dominant ridge.” But it isa 
splendid monotony ; that of majestic, solitary na- 
ture. The ridges are everywhere covered with 
the virgin forest ;—in Pennsylvania so densely, 
“that the surveyors were obliged to climb up to 
the tops of trees, in order to obtain several views 
of the country, and construct a geographical map.”’ 
The valleys of the Alleghanies, in Pennsylvania, 
and the adjacent parts of the neighboring states, 
are occupied in a great degree by those colonies 
of German emigrants and their descendants, which 
form so curious a variety amidst the restless Amer- 
ican population sweeping past and around them. 
They are strengthened by the continual arrival 
of recruits; for few are aware of the great extent 
to which annual emigration takes place from Ger- 
many to the United States; especially from Wir- 
temburg and its neighborhood. They appeared to 
Mr. Lyell industrious and saving, very averse to 
innovation, but certainly ‘* wanting in that habit of 
identifying themselves with the acts of their gov- 
ernment, which can alone give to the electors under 
a representative system a due sense of responsibil- 
ity.” That is to say, they have been in the habit 
of resisting every attempt to make the states they 
inhabit pay the interest of their debts; and their 
obstinacy was, as the Americans assert, the main 
cause of the long suspension of dividends by 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Lyell * felt inclined to believe, 
that as soon as these Germans were convinced that 
they really owed the money, they would pay it.” 
If a German Sydney Smith were possible, such a 
phenomenon might here be of signal service. But 
they must be a difficult race to argue with. The 
most characteristic anecdote we ever read of these 
worthy Swabians, was in the work of their coun- 
tryman, Ernest Grud. A detachment of emi- 
grants, in the joy of thei: enfranchisement from 
the endless vexations of petty German government, 
and the host of small officials (schreiberle uriter- 
lings, as the south Germans call them) who wor- 
ried them to death with the points of their pens, 
enacted it as the first by-law for the regulation of 
their community, that no one should be permitted 
to learn reading and writing ! 
nding the western side of these mountains, 
Mr. Lyell ctossed the Apalachian coal-field—one 
of the largest in the world, and destined apparently 
to be one of the most productive. It is already 
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found worth while, he says, to supply the steamers 
of New Orleans, 1100 miles distant, with coal from 
Pittsburg. He and Mrs. Lyell, the partner of all 
his travels, descended the Ghio to Cincinnati, and 
from thence crossed the State of Ohio to Cleveland 
in Lake Erie—an adventurous journey, to be 
accomplished in American stage-coaches by a 
British lady. But whatever the accommodations 
in other respects may be, Mr. Lyell asserts, that 
in no single instance had he or his companion 
occasion to complain of any discourtesy or want of 
attention. 

This State of Ohio is the most wonderful of all 
transatlantic wonders in respect of rapid progress. 
It was a territory with forty thousand inhabitants 
in the year 1800; it is now a republic with two 
millions of citizens—as many as those of Venice or 
the United Provinces in their proudest days—with 
a profusion of agricultural wealth almost outrun- 
ning the need of all available markets; without 
slaves, and paying her dividends. And there is 
room for millions more ; for the whole state is one 
rich tract of undulating plain, covered from end to 
end with the finest forest trees of America, and 
intersected by navigable waters. Its natural re- 
sources are practically unlimited, and yet Ohio 
forms only a small section of that vast region 
sloping from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, 
which is almost everywhere equally productive 
and equally accessible. 

The full peopling of this Mississippi valley—an 
event not very far distant—will constitute, per- 
haps, the most important passage in the social his- 
tory of man. Civilization commenced in nooks and 
corners of the earth; where seas, mountains, 
deserts, afforded shelter to communities struggling 
for growth against the bleak winds of surrounding 
barbarism. Egypt, Phenicia, Greece, the islands 
and coasts of Italy, were thus, one by one, placed 
at the head of the movement in the western world ; 
—each, as it were, a separate spot of firm ground, 
the dwelling of intellect and art, and of the science 
of law and order, amidst the wild chaos of the yet 
void and formless continents. Slowly and timidly 
did. civilization relinquish these fortresses, and 
spread over the neighboring plains. And even in 
the latest periods of history, Venice needed her 
lagunes, Holland her dykes, England her ocean, to 
secure the growth of those ar ape of govern- 
ment, industry, and freedom, of which they have 
been the appointed nurseries. And hence it grew 
up as a fixed opinion among politicians, first, that 
free institutions could only flourish in countries of 
a limited extent and population; secondly, that the 
energy and action, even of despotic governments, 
were weakened by extensive dominion. ‘The pres- 
ent century, so fertile in new circumstances and 
new ideas, has developed new principles of human 
society in this respect also; and the politicians of 
our generation must prepare to go to a school in 
which the maxims of Machiavel and Montesquieu 
must be to a certain extent obsolete, like those of 
Plato and Aristotle. We must accustom ourselves 
to the contemplation of space and numbers as the 
greatest future elements of political greatness. 
With war reduced to an art of rapid and decisive 
results ; with the internal communications of peace 
so multiplied and improved, that the same social 
relations will subsist between kingdoms as now 
subsist between provinces of the same kingdom, 
while provinces become as parishes—no civilized 
nation can long keep its knowledge, its habits, its 
industry, its very spirit to itself; all will be sec- 
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tions of a great whole, between which relative size 
and population will form the principal distinctions, 
Nor will there be any practical limits to the exten- 
sion of empire. Steam will render the action of 
government on all parts of the political body, in 
ordinary times, immediate and certain; and thus 
secure centralization and unity. Steam will render 
the action of the people on the government, in 
great emergencies, irresistible; and thus secure 
freedom, if the people are true to themselves. Let 
us remember, that with little increase of our pres- 
ent mechanical facilities, thought might be trans- 
mitted from one extremity to the other of a state 
as large as the old Roman empire in a few minutes, 
and troops despatched in very few days; and it 
will be seen at once how absurd would be the 
application of political ideas formed in the infancy 
of society, to this its stage of new and portentous 
advance. These are not, perhaps, very attractive 
speculations ; they disturb old and favorite associa- 
tions ; —_ seem to reduce many cherished tradi- 
tions, much painfully acquired knowledge, to obso- 
lete lore ; but these things are so, and we must 
accustom ourselves to regard them and their conse- 
quences without shrinking. If the Americans pre- 
serve that tenacious spirit of unity which has hith- 
erto so singularly characterized them in all their 
career of aggression, occupation, and annexation, 
it is impossible to over-estimate the greatness of 
their future. 

Meanwhile, these virgin regions are not very 
tempting even to the scientific, still less to the pictur- 
esque traveller. From the Alleghany range to the 
Mississippi the country is almost entirely occupied 
with the formations of the age of our Devonshire, 
South Welsh, and carboniferous groups. But 
these, instead of being highly inclined, as in Eng- 
land and the rest of Western Europe, forming hilly 
or mountainous tracts, lie, as in Russia, nearly 
horizontal, and covered with superficial drift ;— 
constituting vast plains, where, as in Russia, the 
noble rivers form the only striking feature which 
the country in general presents. 

Generally speaking, our ideas of the antiquity 
of these primeval forests are overcharged. Proba- 
bly the rankness of vegetation itself prevents the 
trees in general from attaining a great age; they 
destroy each other. 

**T amused myself,’ says our traveller, * by 
counting the rings of annuai growth in these trees, 
(at Bath, in the western part of New York,) and 
ound that some had been only forty years old 
when cut down; most of the older stumps went 
back no further than two centuries, or to the land- 
ing of the pilgrim fathers, some few to the time of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and scarcely one to the days 
of Columbus. I had before remarked that very 
ancient trees seemed uncommon in the aboriginal 
forests of this part of America. They are usually 
tall and straight, with no grass growing under 
their dark shade, although the green herbage soon 
springs up when the wood is removed, and the 
sun’s rays allowed to penetrate.” 

In this great expanse of uniform plain, where 
the continuity of strata is little interrupted, and the 
surface covered generally with drift and detritus, 
the deep-cut banks of the rivers furnish to the 
geologist the principal index to the contents of the 
interior ; and this particularly where they form 
cataracts—those peculiar features of countries of 
level strata of alternate hardness and softness. 
Niagara is a ‘‘ chronometer,’ as Mr. Lyell calls 
it; but a most obscure one, which it requires 
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much persevering attention as well as much cau- 
tion to read rightly : for in no province of science 
are first impressions so deceitful as in geology. 
Mr. Lyell, as our readers well know, has impressed 
that science with the stamp of his own original 
ideas ;—ideas which were received at first with 
little favor, but which have gradually triumphed, 
and are still in the course of triumph, over opposi- 
tion. And we have observed, that even those who 
still refuse to admit as a general proposition his 
theory of the production of geological effects by 
gradual changes, such as are now in operation, 
seem insensibly to yield to it in detail; and adopt 
almost unconsciously its language and mode of 
reasoning. The following is a brief outline of his 
interpretation of this great historical monument. 
The region of the lakes rests on the older strati- 
fied rocks ;—those of which the representatives in 
England were formerly called ‘transition’ and 
** carboniferous.”” These he supposes to have re- 
mained, ‘** nearly undisturbed and horizontal, from 
the era of their formation beneath the sea, to a com- 
paratively modern ‘‘ period,’’ during which they 
slowly emerged. An era of depression succeeded, 
during which the strata were again as slowly sub- 
merged, and became covered with marine drift of 
stratified and unstratified sand and gravel. ‘This pe- 
riod was, geologically speaking, very modern ; ‘* for 
the shells then inhabiting the ocean, belonged, al- 
most without exception, to species still living in high 
northern, and some of them in temperate latitudes.”’ 
The next change, Mr. Lyell continues, ‘* was the 
reémergence of this country, consisting of the 
ancient denuded rocks covered indiscriminately 
with modern marine drift. The upward movement 
by which this was accomplished, was not sudden 
and instantaneous, but gradual and intermittent ; 
the pauses by which it was interrupted, are marked 
by ancient lines, ridges, and terraces, found at dif- 
ferent heights above the present lakes ;”’ such as 
the well-known “ridge road of Lake Ontario,” 
and * lake ridges’ of Erie. As soon as the table 
Jand between lakes Erie and Ontario emerged and 
was laid dry, the river Niagara came into exist- 
ence ;—the basin of Lake Ontario still continuing 
to form part of the sea, into which the river fel! by 
**a cascade of moderate height,’’ at Queenston, 
seven miles from the present falls. From that 
time the cataract has gradually receded to its pres- 
ent site ;—during a period of ages, in the earlier 
part of which the upheaval must have continued 
until Ontario was raised to its present level above 
the sea. What was the length of this period, th« 
last geological saculum of this region? ‘That 
Niagara now recedes is clear. ‘The falls ar 
already altered materially in shape, perhaps in 
height, since Father Hennepin, whose account Mr. 
Lyell cites, visited them in 1678. (Mr. Lyell. by 
the way, speaks of the falls as having been seen 
by no European traveller before Hennepin; we 
suspect he is mistaken here # the French of Canada 
edt ponstinned to the upper lakes before that time, 
and we think the falls were described as early as 
1658. Nor does he seem to be aware, that 2s 
regards veracity Mendez Pinto was but a type of 
Father Hennepin.) The present rate of retroces- 
sion has been estimated at a foot-a-year. At the 
same rate, the fall would have cut its way from 
Queenston upwards in 35,000 years. But we 
cannot assume this identity of rate. ‘The recession 
now takes place by reason of the escarpement of 
the waterfall being composed of hard limestone 
above, and soft clay below. The boiling of the 
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vast whirlpool wears away the clay basement; and 
the undermined limestone falls from time to time in 
fragments into the abyss. But between Queenston 
and Niagara various strata are cut through by the 
river ; and *‘ at every step in the process of exca- 
vation, the height of the precipice, the hardness 
of the material at its base, and the quantity of fal- 
len matter to be removed, must have varied. At 
some points it may have receded much farther than 
at present, at others much slower ; and it would be 
scarcely possible to decide whether its average 
process has been more or less rapid than now.”— 

“The principal events enumerated in the above 
retrospect, comprising the submergence and _ re- 
emergence of the Canadian lake district and valley 
of the St. Lawrence, the deposition of fresh water 
strata, and the gradual erosion of a ravine seven 
miles long, are all so modern in the earth’s history 
as to belong to a period when the marine, the flu- 
vintile, and terrestrial shells were the same or 
nearly the same as those now living. Yet if we 
fix our thoughts on any one portion of this period 
—in the lapse of time, for example, required for the 
recession of the Niagara from the escarpement of 
the falls—how immeasurably great will its dura- 
tion appear in comparison with the sum of years to 
which the annals of the human race are limited! 
Had we happened to discover strata charged with 
fluvintile shells of recent species, and enclosing the 
bones and teeth of a mastodon, near a river at the 
bottom of some valley, we might naturally have 
inferred that the buried quadruped had perished at 
an era long after the canoes of the Indian hunter 
had navigated the North American waters. Such 
an inference might easily have been drawn respect- 
ing the fossil tusk of the great elephantine quad- 
ruped which I saw taken out of the shell-marl in 
the banks of the Genesee river near Rochester. 
But fortunately, in the Niagara, we may turn to 
the deep ravine, and behold therein a Chronometer 
measuring rudely, yet emphatically, the vast mag- 
nitude of the interval of years which separate the 
present time from the epoch when the Niagara 
flowed at a higher level several miles further north 
across the platform. We then become conscious 
how far the two events before confounded together, 
the entombment of the mastodon, and the date of 
the first peopling of the earth by man, may recede to 
distances almost indefinitely remote from each other. 

** But, however much we may enlarge our ideas 
of the time which has elapsed since the Niagara 
first began to drain the waters of the upper lakes, 
we have seen that this period was one only of a 
series all belonging to the present zoological epoch, 
or that in which the living testaceous fauna, 
whether fresh water or marine, had already come 
into being. If such events can take” place while 
the zoology of the earth remains almost stationary 
and unaltered, what ages may not be comprehended 
in those successive tertiary periods during which 
the flora and fauna of the globe have been almost 
entirely changed! Yet how subordinate a place in 
the long calendar of geological chronology do the 
successive tertiary periods themselves occupy ! 
How much more enormous a duration must we 
assign to many antecedent revolutions of the earth 
and its inhabitants! No analogy can be found in 
the natural world to the immense scale of these 
divisions of past time, unless we contemplate the 
celestial spaces which have been measured by the 
astronomer. Some of the nearest of these within 
the limits of the solar system, as, for example, the 
orbits of the planets, are reckoned by hundreds of 
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millions of miles, which the imagination in vain 
endeavors tograsp. Yet one of these spaces, such 
as the diameter of the earth’s orbit, is regarded as 
a mere unit, a mere infinitesimal fraction of the 
distance which separates our sun from the nearest 
star. By pursuing still further the same investi- 
gations, we learn that there are luminous clouds 
scarcely distinguishable by the naked eye, but re- 
solvable by the telescope into clusters of stars, 
which are so much more remote that the interval 
between our sun and Sirius may be but a fraction 
of this larger distance. ‘To regions of space of this 
higher order in point of magnitude, we may pro- 
bably compare such an interval of time as that 
which divides the human epoch from the origin of 
the coralline limestone over which the Niagara is 
precipitated at the falls. Many have been the suc- 
cessive revolutions in organic life, and many the 
vicissitudes in the physical geography of the globe, 
and often has sea been converted into land, and 
land into sea, since that rock was formed. The 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Himalaya, have not only 
begun to exist as lofty mountain chains, but the 
solid materials of which they are composed have 
been slowly elaborated beneath the sea withip the 
stupendous interval of ages here alluded to. 

‘The geologist may muse and speculate on 
these events, until, filled with awe and admiration, 
he forgets the presence of the mighty cataract 
itself, and no longer sees the rapid motion of its 
waters, nor hears their sound as they fall into the 
deep abyss. But whenever his thoughts are re- 
called to the present, the tone of his mind, the 
sensations awakened in his soul, will be found to 
be in perfect harmony with the grandeur and beauty 
of the glorious scene which surrounds him.”’ 

When we withdraw our eyes from the contem- 
plation of these stupendous AZons of the past, man 
and his doings seem to occupy a mere point in time 
as well as in space. Yet, speaking according to 
historical measure, the monuments with which this 
great western valley is filled, seem to claim for 
aboriginal America a very respectable antiquity. 
The great number of these monuments, the extent 
of many of them, the objects of art which they are 
found to contain, speak plainly of a more powerful 
and advanced race than that which was found scat- 
tered over it by the first European hunters ; and, 
that the era to which some of them belong is 
separated by many centuries from that of the 
European discovery, is proved, curiously enough, 
by an examination into the comparative age of the 
forest which now covers them. 

The mounds indicate the existence of a very 
numerous, as well as a very advanced, population. 
Itis very improbable that they can have been erected 
by a mere invading or conquering people, as some 
supposed before their number and size were known. 
Professor Rafinesque is said to have ascertained 
the existence of five hundred ancient monuments 
in Kentucky alone, and fourteen hundred out of 
it—most of which he had visited and surveyed in 
person. And they are spread over the whole basin 
of the Mississippi, from the confines of Mexico to 
those of the British possessions ; though they reach 
the Atlantic border, singularly enough, nowhere 
but in Florida. Some of them extend over five 
hundred acres of land ; and many have the appear- 
ance of relics of cities, or of the great settled en- 
campments of a race long in possession of the soil. 
And thus conjecture may wander back, step by 
step, until it connects the dawn of history with the 
latest phenomena of extinct races exhibited by 
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geology ; and imagines the ancestors of the Indians 
of the Miamis contemporaries of the mammoth and 
the primeval elephant ; but it is equally ible, 
that countless ages may have intervened Seca 
them. According to Mr. Lyell, ‘‘ however high 
may be the historical antiquity of the mounds, they 
stand on alluvial terraces which are evidently of a 
very modern geological date. In America, as in 
Europe, the oldest monuments of human labor are 
things of yesterday, in comparison with the effects 
of physical causes which were in operation after 
the existing continents had acquired the leading 
features of hill and valley, river and lake, which 
now belong to them.’’ ‘This is not altogether the 
view of American antiquaries. Mr. Bradford says, 
in his Essay on this interesting subject, that vari- 
ous physical changes have manifestly occurred 
since the construction of these monuments ; and 
especially, that “‘ in the state of New York the line 
of mural remains is bounded by the ancient shores 
of lakes Erie and Ontario.”’ If they were indeed 
constructed before these lakes had subsided to their 
present level, and if Mr. Lyell’s estimate of the 
era of that subsidence be well founded, this would 
give the remains in question a most formidable an- 
tiquity ; but it is probable that the speculations of 
the antiquarians on this subject are not founded on 
very conclusive observation. 

Mr. Lyell’s second visit to Niagara took place 
on his return from Cincinnati, in the summer of 
1842. He proceeded from thence to Toronto, 
Montreal, and Quebec; and thence by the well- 
known route of Lake Chaplain, and the state of 
Vermont, back to Boston. He was struck with 
the general resemblance of the structure and ap- 
pearance of Canada, to a region with which he was 
very familiar, the Scandinavian Peninsula. ‘I 
seemed,’’ he says, ‘‘ to have got back to Norway 
and Sweden, where, as in Canada, gneiss and mica 
schist, and occasionally granite, prevail over wide 
areas, while the fossiliferous rocks belong either to 
the most ancient, or the very newest strata—to the 
silurian rocks, or to deposits so modern as to con- 
tain exclusively shells of recent species. In both 
countries, we pass over enormous spaces without 
beholding any formations of an intermediate age. 
In both, large erraties, or far-transported fragments 
of rock, have been carried from north to south ; 
while the surfaces of solid rocks, covered at vari- 
ous heights by gravel, sand, and clay, have been 
smoothed and furrowed.’’ And the external por- 
tions of nature correspond in like manner—pine 
forests, masses of rock scattered irregularly over a 
level region, clear and rapid rivers, and a singular 
labyrinthine disposition of lakes and morasses, 
characterize equally both regions. 

Mr. Lyell bade farewell to his friends in Boston 
shortly after his return, and paid a short visit to 
Nova Scotia on his way back to England ;—reach- 
ing Liverpool by the Columbia steamer in nine days 
and sixteen hours from Halifax. His glimpse of 
the state of affairs in the country of the ‘* Blue 
Noses,’’ taught him a lesson early learnt by travel- 
lers in most parts of our scattered cologial domi- 
nion—that many of the peculiarities which, when 
exhibited by a Yankee, we term democratic, flourish 
quite as luxuriantly in certain distant parts of her 
majesty’s dominions under the shadow of royalty. 
The driver of the stage-coach from Pictou to Truro 
afforded a good pendant to the slave coachman 
(above-mentioned) of South Carolina. ‘* Drawing 
in the reins of his four horses, he informed us that 
there were a great many wild raspberries by the 
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road-side, quite ripe, and that he intended to get 
off and eat some of them, as there was time to 
spare, for he should stil] arrive in Truro by the 
appointed hour. It is needless to say that all 
turned out, as there was no alternative but to wait 
in the inside of a hot coach, or to pick fruit in the 
shade. Had the same adventure happened to a 
traveller in the United States, it might have fur- 
nished a good text to one inclined to descant on 
the inconvenient independence of manner which 
democratic institutions have a tendency to create.” 

Mr. Lyell is now, we hear, engaged in a second 
scientific journey in the United States; he will, 
we hope, be induced to publish some addition to 
his present narrative ; and, if we might venture to 
offer him a counsel, it would be this—to devote 
more of his pages to subjects which, though not 
strictly scientific, are closely connected with that 
pursuit in which he has acquired deserved emi- 
nence ;—to descriptions of the natural features of 
the country ; to the exercise of that graphic power 
which makes the untravelled reader acquainted 
with the common everyday spectacle of the works 
of nature and man in foreign lands—not in statis- 
tical summaries, or scientific detail, but in the broad 
outlines of observation. Dr. Arnold complains 
somewhere of the extreme difficulty of meeting, 
in books of travel, with information on a favorite 
topic of his—the military topography of countries ; 
and he gives it as an instance, if we recollect 
rightly, that, in consulting the books of those who 
have gone over the beaten tract of the neighbor- 
hood of New York and Philadelphia, he never met 
with any who gave a distinct idea of the general 
configuration of the ground-hill, rolling plain, 
plateau, and so forth. There are many subjects 
of this kind for which the mass of men have no 
innate faculty of observation ; while, to those who 
possess it, they appear so obvious and trite, that 
they would fear to discredit their pages by dwel- 
ling on such commonplace matters ; and many a 
man has toiled hard, on the strength of a few 
weeks’ run in the United States, to enlighten the 
world with his useless lucubrations on democracy 
and slavery, who might, from the readiness of his 
coup-d’ail, have amply and well supplied the de- 
ficiency of which Dr. Arnold complained. We 
think it is that amusing personage, Mr. Willis, 
who mentions, that among the dukes and thanes in 
whose company he was so fortunate as pass his 
leisure hours in England, few enough cared to lis- 
ten to his views of the American constitution or of 
fashionable life—on which points he was strong ; 
while they questioned him about the appearance 
and properties of live oak and post oak, Arbor vite 
and Pinus palustris, and other such vulgar deni- 
zens of American woodlands—about which he 
knew no more than any other Broadway Cockney. 
Which of us, who has not visited America, can 
derive from books anything like a clear notion of 
the vegetation of an American forest in different 
latitudes? or the physiognomy of a half-cleared 
country, such as characterizes so large a portion 
of the old states? or of an American district under 
old cultivation, as in New England? And of those 
who have seen these things—as fur as the rapid 
progress of a steamboat or a railway car admits 
of the exercise of sight—how many would gladly 
review their own hasty impressions in the work of 
some abler and more leisurely observer! All 
geologists acquire the habit of observing closely 
the actual phenomena of nature, if they do not 
begin by exercising it; but more especially those 
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who, like Mr. ig are wedded to the theory 
which accounts for the vast revolutions of older 


ages, by studying existing causes and effects. To. 


them each vulgar feature of the every-day world 
—the shape of every hill and valley, the windings, 
currents, and eddies of the broad river or the forest 
brook, the roadside gravel bank, the rings on the 
stump of the roadside tree, the monotonous shores 
of the estuary, the daily tide, as it rushes past, 
charged with earthly deposits, or freighted with 
packed ice—are vestiges and indications of great 
truths ; all, therefore, are by them studied and ob- 
served with an eagerness which makes them, when 
they add to their acquirements the power of de- 
scription, the very best of physical geographers, 
and the most amusing writers of personal narra- 
tives. All this Mr. Lyell has in his power ; and 
we can assure him, that in turning over the table 
of contents of his next book—without prejudice to 
questions about repudiation, slavery, presidential 
election, and the voluntary system—we shall scan 
with much greater delight, the summaries of those 
chapters which promise to satisfy our far livelier 
curiosity regarding the physical features of that 
vast western region, in which Bishop Berkeley's 
** fifth act’’ is probably to be performed, and the 
course of empire to be concluded. 





DR. BETHUNE’S SERMONS. 


We have from the publishers, Messrs. Mentz 
& Rovoudt, a thin octavo volume, containing 
** Sermons, by the Rev. G. W. Bethune, D. D.,” 
of this city. The sermons of a popular preacher 
are almost invariably bundles of disappointment. 
We miss in them the peculiarity which belongs to 
the man, and not to the discourse—a sort of light 
which is reflected from the surface, and seen only 
in a peculiar angle. We miss the pleasant dif- 
fusiveness of the public address, or finding it, 
condemn it in the printed discourse.—We think 
how commanding is eloquence, how all fades 
before the powers of speech, and, consequently, 
we think that Demosthenes must have been like a 
god, indeed, in the senate chamber, since even 
without his voice, and his “ action,’’ * action,”’ 
*‘action,’’ his philippics are so like thunder in 
their sound, and like lightning in their effect. 
But the veteran reader and hearer knows, that that 
which is truly instructive in delivery, will be no 
less so in type; and two pages of a well written 
discourse will waken the mind of a capable reader, 
fix the attention, and prepare for profit as effectu- 
ally, as the appropriate gesture and becoming look 
will subserve these purposes for a constant lis- 
tener. 

We are, however, not speaking of the works of 
a ‘*popular preacher,’’ but of an ordained and 
established clergyman, who brings to his duties 
the treasures of a well stored mind, and makes 
great learning, extensive observation, and lofty 
gifts, subservient to the objects of his distinguished 
mission. Hence the volume of sermons before us 
are to be read with pleasure by the scholar, with 
instruction by the literary man, and with improve- 
ment by the moralist ; and those who do not hold 
opinions with the author, will be gratified with the 
evident truth, that he is preaching the gospel as 
he understands it, and not himself, as he would 
be understood. The sermon on ‘‘ Good News to 
the Poor,’’ is a beautiful essay on republican 
economy, aside from its spiritual bearing, or 
rather with its religious bearing, and the poor 
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man who reads that, will bless God that his reli- 
gion, while it recognizes various degrees of intel- 
lect and, consequently, of position, provides an 
end which equalizes all, nay, has secured almost 
an equal degree of happiness here—some in the 
capacity to enjoy what they have, some in the bliss 
of anticipating what they shall enjoy, but all 
here may have enjoyment in the consciousness of 
equality of political condition. And some who 
are not poor, might profit by the consideration 
which the author manifests for the errors of the 
poor, and the influences of their circumstances 
upon their habits. We regard the volume as a 
valuable addition to the religious literature of the 
city. Of course, it would be unbecoming our 
position to refer to the doctrines advanced—the 
morals propounded are Christian, the style truly 
polished. —U. S. Gazette. 

Mr Bethune is well known to the religous pub- 
lic as a valuable minister of the reformed Dutch 
Church, having a pastoral charge in Philadelphia, 
and will add to his already high reputation by the 
publication of this volume of sermons. They are 
what sermons ought to be, not mere moral essays, 
or learned and elaborate defences of truths which 
the whole Christian world recognizes and believes, 
but clear, concise, cogent reiterations of the truths 
which the Bible declares, with just sufficient of 
the grace and elegance of composition to make 
their perusal not palatable only, but delightful to 
the intelligent Christian. The. style we would 
hold up as a model of pulpit discourses ; at once 
perspicuous, forcible and graceful, with a Saxon 
raciness of expression which secures the attention 
of the reader, impressing upon his mind the con- 
viction that the preacher is in earnest and utters 
truths which he confidently believes in, and the 
imperative obligations of which he desires to 
exhibit in all their power. 

Upon the doctrinal views of the author perhaps 
it would scarcely be expected that a secular jour- 
nal should give an opinion. Yet we cannot for- 
bear to say that these discourses seem to us to 
contain all the essential doctrines of evangelical 
Christianity and none other. The sermon on 
‘* The healing touch of Christ’s garment,’’ from 
the manner in which the subject is treated, may 
be fairly supposed to embody the author’s views 
on the cardinal doctrines of the gospel. And it is 
in fact an epitome of the economy of salvation. 
Yet it inculeates no doctrine and exhibits no result 
to which a believer in the New Testament can 
demur. It is a dignified and lucid exposition of 
the pre-requisites and nature of that faith which 
tendeth to salvation, the author preferring to go 
right into his subject and declare the sublime and 
inspiring truths it suggests, rather than waste his 
time in discussing polemical niceties. To all who 
prefer such discussions to an earnest enforcement 
of practical truths he seems to say, ‘‘ I am doing 
a great work and cannot come down to you.” 
And this sermon is a fair specimen of the volume, 
which we cannot dismiss without observing that 
in fineness of paper and typographical beauty we 
have seldom if ever seen a book which surpassed 
it.— Com. Advertiser. 





In return for presents from the Emperor of Rus- 
sia to the pope, his holiness has conferred upon 
Russia the relics of St. Nicholas the Greater, who 
is the patron of that nation. A ship of war has 
been despatched to Odessa to receive the relics, 
and convey them in great pomp to St. Petersburg. 
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From the Britannia. 


Memoirs of the Jacobites of 1715 and 1745. By 
Mrs. Tuomson. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Tuere is always something attractive in the 
contemplation of devoted loyalty, under whatever 
banner it is enlisted. We are presented with the 
fairest view of human nature, when the sentiment 
of affection for a fallen house predominates over 
all selfish considerations, and men grasp the sword 
and incur every sacrifice from a feeling of duty 
alone. To this spirit the lives of the Jacobites owe 
much of their interest. They were the last ad- 
herents of an illustrious family that had for centu- 
ries played a gteat but unfortunate part in the 
world’s history ; and that, rising in splendor, ran 
its strange and eccentric career of misfortune and 
glory, of magnificence and sorrow, till it set in 
shame and obscurity, leaving no one descendant to 
perpetuate its name and lineage. There is no par- 
allel to its fortunes—they stand alone in the roll 
of history. 

Many of the Jacobites, it is true, can lay little 
claim to true-hearted loyalty, having espoused the 
Stuart cause as mercenaries and intriguers. Yet 
when these are separated from the faithful, there 
remain examples enough of real affection, and 
bright honor, and heroic courage, to give their 
annals a place among the most attractive of our 
historic records. The lives of the chiefs are sin- 
gularly varied ; they present us with almost every 
variety of character and fortune. It is no wonder 
that Scott found in their adventures almost endless 
materials of romance, or that his finest works 
should have for their subject different epochs of 
the Jacobite cause. So rich was the theme in 
interest, that he found materials for one of the 
most charming of his tales, ‘* Redgauntlet,’’ in a 
doubtful legend relating to the final extinction of 
the Stuart hopes. 

Mrs. Thomson’s biographies are ten in number, 
and comprehend the names of the most distin- 
guished men who took part in the two rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745. Though on the same subject 
as two other works recently published, she can 
hardly be said to go over the same ground, as she 
adheres closely to the personal fortune of the indi- 
viduals whose lives she relates, and only touches 
on the politics and history of the time sufficiently 
to make them intelligible. She introduces a great 
deal of matter of some historic importance that is 
perfectly new, and in all cases seems to have used 
very commendable industry in consulting the most 
authentic sources of information. In her life of 
Cameron of Lochiel she has been fortunate in ob- 
taining the assistance of a MS. left by the late Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, and in other cases she has ob- 
tained original documents from the State Paper- 
office, and been favored with documents from the 
repositories of the noble families descended from 
the Jacobite leaders. She has executed her task 
carefully, in a plain, pleasing style, and has shown 
much dexterity in escaping the awkwardness of 
going over the same events several times. Her 
volumes will be a useful and agreeable addition to 
our store of romantic biography. 

The first memoir is that of the celebrated Earl 
of Mar. It extends to some length, and includes 
a notice of the Duke of Hamilton, who was killed 
in a duel by the notorious Lord Mohun. The 
latter nobleman possessed talents, but employed 
them principally to render his career of dissipation 
more remarkable. ‘Twice he was tried before the 
peers for murder, having on the first occasion 
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stabbed an actor, William Mountford, to the heart 
on slight provocation. His interest and abilities 
each time secured him a verdict of acquittal. Be- 


tween him (he was still under thirty) and the 
Duke of Hamilton a jealousy had long subsisted, 
which had at last burst forth in an open rupture. 
What follows is worth quoting as an example of 


A DUEL IN 1712, 


** Certain offensive words spoken by Lord Mohun 
in the chambers of a master in chancery, and ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Hamilton, brought a long- 
standing enmity into open hostility. On the part 
of Lord Mohun, Gen. Macartney was sent to con- 
vey a challenge to the duke, and the place of 
meeting, time, and other preliminaries were settled 
by Macartney and the duke over a bottle of claret, 
at the Rose Tavern, in Covent-garden. The hour 
of eight in the following day was fixed for the 
encounter, and on the fatal morning the duke drove 
to the lodgings of his friend, Colonel Hamilton, 
who acted as his second, in Charing-cross, and 
hurried him away. It was afterwards deposed 
that, on setting out, the colonel, in his haste, for- 
got his sword ; upon which the duke stopped the 
carriage, and taking his keys from his pocket, 
desired his servant to go to a certain closet in his 
house, and to bring his mourning-sword, which 
was accordingly done. This was regarded as a 
fatal omen in those days, in which, as Addison 
describes, a belief in such indications existed. 

‘** The duke then drove on to that part of Hyde- 
park leading to Kensington, opposite the lodge, 
and, getting out, walked to and fro upon the grass 
between the two ponds. Lord Mohun, in the mean 
time, set out from Longacre, with his friend Gen- 
eral Macartney, who seems to have been a worthy 
second of the titled bravo. 

‘* Lord Mohun having taken the precaution of 
ordering some burnt wine to be prepared for him 
upon his return from the rencounter, proceeded to 
the place of appointment, where the duke awaited 
him. ‘I must ask your lordship,’ said Lord Mo- 
hun, ‘one favor, which is, that these gentlemen 
may have nothing to do with our quarrel.’ ‘My 
lord,’ answered the duke, ‘I leave them to them- 
selves.’ The parties then threw off their cloaks, 
and all engaged ; the seconds, it appears, fighting 
with as much fury as their principals. The park- 
keepers coming up, found Colonel Hamilton and 
General Macartney struggling together ; the gen- 
eral holding the colonel’s sword in his left hand, 
the colonel pulling at the blade of the general's 
sword. One of the keepers went up to the princi- 
pals: he found Lord Mohun in a position between 
sitting and lying, bending towards the duke, who 
was on his knees, leaning almost across Lord Mo- 
hun, both holding each other’s sword fast, both 
striving and struggling with the fury of remorse- 
less hatred. This awful scene was soon closed 
forever, as far as Mohun was concerned. He 
expired shortly afterwards, having received four 
wounds, each of which was likely to be mortal. 
The duke was raised and supported by Colonel 
Hamilton and one of the keepers ; but after walk- 
ing about thirty yards, exclaimed that ‘he could 
walk no farther,’ sunk down upon the grass, and 
expired. His lifeless remains, mangled with 
wounds which showed the relentless fury of the 
encounter, were conveyed to St. James’-square 
the same morning, while the duchess was still 
asleep. 

“ Lord Mohun, meanwhile, was carried, by order 
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of General Macartney, to the hackney coach in 
which he had arrived, and his body conveyed to 
his house in Marlborough-street, where, it was 
afterwards reported that, his body being flung 
upon the best bed, his lady, one of the nieces of 
Charles Gerrard, Earl of Macclesfield, expressed 
great anger at the soiling of her new coverlid, on 
which the bleeding corpse was deposited.”’ 

In the next memoir, that of the Earl of Der- 
wentwater, we have one of those minute accounts 
of an execution that ‘‘ harrow us with fear and 
wonder,”’ concluding with a touching incident of 
female heroism :— 


DEATH OF LORD DERWENTWATER. 


‘* His lordship then laid himself down on the 
block, and said, ‘1 forgive my enemies, and hope 
that God will forgive me ;’ and then, turning his 
head up towards the executioner, he exclaimed, 
‘After the third time I cry ‘Sweet Jesus!’’ 
strike then, and do what is most convenient to 

ou.’ 

‘*A solemn and appalling scene then ensued. 
The voice of Lord eveuneein was heard to 
exclaim, and the watchful ear of the executioner 
caught these words: ‘Sweet Jesus, receive my 
spirit; sweet Jesus, be merciful unto me ;. sweet 
Jesus’—he seemed to be going on, when the 
sentence was broken and the voice forever hushed, 
the executioner severing his lordship’s head from 
his body, which he did at one stroke. Then the 
executioner took up the head, and at the several 
quarters of the scaffold elevated it with both his 
hands, crying with a loud voice, ‘ Behold the 
head of a traitor! God save King George!’ 
When he had done so, the friends of the earl not 
being provided with hearse or coffin, Sir John 
Fryer, the sheriff, ordered the body to be wrapped 
in black baize, to be conveyed to a hackney-coach, 
and delivered to his friends, one of whom had 
wrapped up his head in a handkerchief. 

**On the day of the execution, Mary, Countess 
of Derwentwater, accompanied by another female, 
dressed herself as a fishwoman, and in a cart drove 
under Temple-bar, having previously bribed some 
people to throw the head of her lord into her lap, 
as she passed under the pinnacle on which it was 
placed.” 

This act of Lady Derwentwater will remind the 
reader of the deed of Margaret, the daughter of 
Sir Thomas More, who, in a boat beneath London- 
bridge, caught the head of her honored father, 
and thought all her toil and peril cheap, so that 
she might once again kiss those dear but lifeless 
lips. Strangely diverse is the manifestation of 
woman’s affection. The wife and daughter of 
Lochiel pined after that brave and gentle chief 
till they followed him to the tomb ; but Lady Ken- 
mure, who had a son’s heritage and rights to care 
for, waited only to see her lord die, then posted 
down to the north, secured the valuable papers of 
Kenmure Castle, and wearied friends with her 
importunity, until, when the estates of her husband 
were exposed for sale, she had funds at her com- 
mand to buy them, and preserve them to the fam- 
ily. She lived so sparingly in her widowhood, 
that, when her son became of age, she had paid 
off all her debts, and gave him clear possession, 
free from all incumbrance, of the heritage of his 
fathers. Never lived there a braver woman.”’ 

The marriage of Lochiel was singular. He 
wooed and wedded a daughter of that celebrated 
Robert Barclay whose ‘‘ Apology for the Quakers” 





is yet a text-book among the Society of Friends. 
We have here 


A SKETCH OF BARCLAY’S CAREER. 


‘*The career of Robert Barclay was singular. 
He was first converted to popery during his resi- 
dence in Paris, when he was fifteen; and he 
changed that faith for the simple persuasion of 
the Quakers when he had attained his nineteenth 
year. He adopted the tenets of the Friends at a 
period when it required much courage to adhere 
to a sect who were vilified and ridiculed, not only 
in England but in Scotland. It was to refute these 
attacks against the Quakers that Barelay wrote 
the book entitled, ‘ Truth cleared of Calumnies.’ 
His ability and sincerity have never been doubted ; 
but some distrust of his reason may be forgiven, 
when we find the Quaker, a grave and happily- 
married man, walking through the streets of Aber- 
deen, clothed in sackcloth and ashes, under the 
notion that he was commanded by the Lord to call 
the people unto repentance ; he appealed to wit- 
nesses to prove the ‘ agony of his spirit,’ and how 
he ‘had besought the Lord with tears, that this 
cup might pass away from him.’ 

‘* This singular act of humiliation was contrast- 
ed by frequent visits to the court of Charles the 
Second, and to Elizabeth of Bohemia. To the 
house of Stuart, Barclay was ever fondly attached. 
His father had suffered in the civil wars; and the 
doctrines of non-resistance and passive obedience, 
avowed by the Quakers, were favorable to the 
Stuart dynasty. The last visit which Barclay paid 
to London was rendered memorable by the abdica- 
tion of James the Second. As he was standing 
beside that monarch, near a window, the king 
looked out, and remarked that ‘ the wind was fair 
for the Prince of Orange to come over.’ ‘ It is 
hard,’ replied Barclay, ‘ that no expedient can be 
found to satisfy the people.’ James answered, that 
‘he would do anything becoming a gentleman, 
except parting with liberty of conscience, which 
he would never do while he lived.’ Barclay only 
survived that eventful period two years. His chil- 
dren, singular as it may seem, were all living 
fifty years after their father’s death.”’ 

One of the memoirs is that of Robert Macgregor 
Campbell. All that is known respecting this cele- 
brated chief is given by Mrs. Thomson in a pleas- 
ing form. In accordance with his life were 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF ROB ROY. 


** His death-bed was in character with his life : 
when confined to bed, a person with whom he was 
at enmity proposed to visit him. ‘ Raise me up,’ 
said Rob Roy to his attendants, ‘ dress me in my 
best clothes, tie on my arms, place me in my chair. 
It shall never be said that Rob Roy Macgregor 
was seen defenceless and unarmed by an enemy.’ 
His wishes were executed; and he received his 
guest with haughty courtesy. When he had de- 
parted, the dying chief exclaimed : ‘It is all over 
now—put me to bed—call in the piper; let him 

lay ‘* Ha til mi tulidh’’ (we return no more) as 
an as I breathe.’ He was obeyed—he died, it 
is said, before the dirge was finished. His tem- 
pestuous life was closed at the farm of Inverlech- 
larigbeg, (the scene, afterwards, of his son’s 
frightful crimes,) in the Braes of Balquhidder, 
He died in 1735, and his remains repose in the 
parish churchyard, beneath a stone upon which 
some admirer of this extraordinary man has carved 
asword. His funeral is said to have been attended 
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by all ranks of people, and a deep regret was ex- 
pressed for one whose character had much to 
recommend it to the regard of Highlanders. 

‘* He left behind him the memory of a charac- 
ter by nature singularly noble, humane, and hon- 
orable, but corrupted by the indulgence of preda- 
tory habits. That he had ever very deep religious 
impressions is doubted; and his conversion to 
popery has been conjectured to have succeeded a 
wavering and unsettled faith. When dying, he 
showed that he entertained a sense of the practical 

art of Christianity, very consistent with his High- 
and notions. He was exhorted by the clergyman 
who attended him to forgive his enemies ; and that 
clause in the Lord’s prayer which enjoins such a 
state of mind was quoted. Rob Roy replied: ‘ Ay, 
now ye hae gien me baith law and gospel for it. 
It’s a hard law, but I ken it’s gospel.’ * Rob,’ he 
said, turning to his son, ‘my sword and dirk lie 
there: never draw them without reason, nor put 
them up without honor. I forgive my enemies ; 
but see you to them—or may’—the words died 
away, and he expired.”’ 

Judging from our own impressions, we should 
say that no reader could fail to rise favorably im- 

ressed with both the matter and style of these 
instructive volumes. 





From the Christian Register. 
THE VISION OF CONSTANTINE, 


“Had his soul been penetrated by the true spirit of Him, 
whose precious symbol it was, he would have found in it no 
inspiration to the spear and the sword. He would have received 
the lesson of self-sacrifice, as from the lips of the Saviour, and 
would have learned that it was not by earthly weapons that any 
= victory was to be won.’’—Summner’s Fourth of July 

ation, 


Listen to the wondrous legend, from the days of 


old, 

Which the first of Christian princes to Eusebius 
told. 

From his lofty palace turret, o’er Byzantium’s 
pride, 

Long in silence gazed the monarch, then he spake 
and sighed. 


‘Yes; ’tis fair, this rising city, throned upon the 


seas ; 
Fair those plains of molten silver, ruffled by the 
breeze ; 
Lovely the dark shade expanding of those wood- 
land bowers, 
Nor can earth excel the splendor of these princely 
towers. 


But to me, whom war and sorrow long have called 
their own, 

Vainly smiles the glowing landscape, shines the 
glorious throne. 

Lord of Rome’s unequall’d empire, with the world 
my slave, 

Still my sad thoughts s¢ek my Crispus, in his 
bloody grave. 


Once I saw the heavens expanded—once ’t was 
given to see— 

Hast thou heard the tale, O bishop? hear it yet 
from me. 

*T was in years that long have vanished, ere these 
locks were gray, 

Ere an undivided sceptre bade the world obey. 


When I marched, not yet a Christian, with my 
western powers, 

Ere Maxentius’ fall secured me Rome’s imperial 
towers, 





THE VISION OF CONSTANTINE. 


Many a strangely mingled feeling o’er my spirit 


came, 
Dreams of ruin and of empire, death and endless 
fame. 


Where, I cried, when night shall gather o’er the 
finished strife, 

Where shall be this breathing spirit, this myste- 
rious life ? 

1 have chosen; be my portion empire or the 


grave, 
And the thought of that dark mansion cannot 
daunt the brave. 


Yet my spirit, ere the moment comes from earth 
to part, 

Fain would know, O realm of shadows, where 
and what thou art. 

Is there truth in those strange legends which the 
poets tell, 

Or is dark annihilation all of heaven and hell? 


Thus I pondered, wakening conscience to my 
memory brought 

Every deed of wrong committed, sinful word and 
thought. 

Rushing in a gloomy current, o’er my soul they 


came, 
And I struggled helpless, hopeless with the mighty 
shame. 


Sudden from the heaven before me, gleamed a 
wondrous light, 

O’er the sun’s meridian brightness, dazzling to the 
sight. 

°T was the cross ! 
my eyes, 

Lo! the words ‘ By this is conquest,’ written on 
the skies. 


Before its glory ere I veiled 


Onward then I led my legions, favored of the 


Lord, 

Till the old imperial city bowed before my sword. 

In the Tiber’s waves Maxentius met a tyrant’s 
fate, 

And the cross of conquest glittered o’er my regal 
state.”’ 


In the emperor's eye a moment gleamed a victor’s 
ride, 

Then nen the lord of nations in his sadness 
sighed. 

Calm the bishop thus made answer, “ Let the 
cross, O king, 

Guide thee to a nobier triumph, won through suf- 
fering. 


Deem not that the vision holy prompted deeds of 
strife, 

By the cross is conquest given o’er the ills of life. 

Through his love, who to redeem us yielded up 
his breath, 

By the cross is conquest given in the hour of 
death.” 

Nashua, N. H. s. G. B. 





Tue Fiotte states that a French engineer named 
Leonard, now in London, has taken out a patent 
for a simple means of ciminishing the fuel neces- 
sary for producing steam. He introduces fish oil 
into the boiler, with only a small portion of water. 
When the oil is at boiling heat, the water precip- 
itates itself into the interior, and the steam 1s gen- 
erated as fast as is desired, without the oil being 
decomposed. The saving in fuel is said to be 
forty or fifty per cent. 
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From the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


WM. PENN—-NOT A SLAVEHOLDER AT THE 
TIME OF HIS DEATH. 


Tue uncertainty of the elements on which his- 
tory is founded, must necessarily, at times, sub- 
ject it to the impress of error, notwithstanding the 

istorian may be ardently desirous to record truth 
only ; and such may be the connection which 
binds truth with error, that so far from its leading 
to doubts, this connexion shall appear as a con- 
secutive link in the chain of events, strengthening 
the whole. 

May we not thus trace to their source some of 
the apparent inconsistencies, which are occasion- 
ally recorded in history, as in direct opposition to 
the general character and views of those, who are 
there acknowledged to have been great benefactors 
of the human family? And ought not the philan- 
thropist to feel a pleasure in producing evidence 
which shall establish a uniformity of benevolent 
thought and action in one whose character was 
preéminently humanet When I say I allude to 
the founder of Pennsylvania, these preliminary 
observations will be seen to refer to some charges 
which history has perpetuated, by which his char- 
acter has unjustly suffered. 

The pages of Bancroft, have portrayed the 
benevolence of mind which guided the actions of 
William Penn, in enduring eloquence; but this 
eloquence like amber surrounding a mote, has 
enshrined for posterity the error it has embodied. 
On page 403, vol. II., he has recorded, ‘* Wil- 
liam Penn died a slaveholder;’’ and offers as 
proof of the charge, Timothy Matlack’s letter 
in the Historical Collections of Massachusetts, 
volume VIII. second series. Matlack’s letter, 
will be found the following :—‘* Penn left a fam- 
ily of slaves, one of which I have often conversed 
with, and he always spoke of himself as ‘ Penn’s 
body servant.’ He lived to extreme old age, and 
continued a gardener at Pennsbury house, near 
this city, completely provided for, to the end of 
his days.”’ 

The interesting ‘‘ Annals of Watson,’’ (page 
564,) also refer to Matlack, as authority for the 
assertion, that Virgil, whose surname was Warder, 
(the slave in question,) and his wife, were the 
servants of William Penn; both historians thus 
depending on the same source for information. 
This letter of Matlack’s is dated, ‘‘ January 11th, 
1817,”’ and was. written when he was very aged, 
probably near ninety years old ; but he there iden- 
tifies the individual as being the same whom Wat- 
son, in his ** Annals,”’ calls Virgil. 

On this evidence alone, then, has William Penn 
been charged with ‘‘dying a slaveholder,”’ by 
Bancroft. That Matlack was mistaken so far as 
relates to Virgil being the slave of William Penn, 
I have undoubted evidence, the original bill of 
sale for this very slave being in my possession, 
from which it appears, he never was the property 
of any member of the Penn family, until fifteen 
years after William Penn’s death. The following 
18 an exact copy of the bill :— 

** Be it Remembered, That I Joseph Warder of 
the ffalls Town Ship in the County of Bucks in 
Consideration of ffifty Pounds Current Money of 
Pensilvania to me in hand paid by the hon.vle 
Thomas Penn Esqr. the rec.t whereof I doe 
hereby acknowledge, Have bargained Sold and 
Delivered and by these presents Doe Bargain Sell 
and Deliver unto the said Thomas Penn, a Certain 

XCVIIl, LIVING AGE. VOL. Vill. 39 





Negro Man named Virgill aged about ‘I'wenty 
a To hold to the said Thomas Penn his 
Uxecut'’ adm’ and assigns against me the said 
Joseph Warder and all Persons Claiming or to 
Claim the said Negro man by any wayes means 
or pretence whatsoever In Witness whereof I 
have hereunto Set my hand and Seal this 26th 
day of the Eleventh Month (Jan’y Anno Dui 
1733-4 JOSEPH WARDER [Seal] 

Witness 
James Steen 
Henry Roserts” 

Of the genuineness of this document there can 
be no doubt; and that this same Virgil continued 
with the Penn family, the following copy of a 
jailer’s bill, in my possession, will prove :— 

the 
** August 22.1766 The Honorable Pro- 


prietor Dr 
To Negro James Warder fees 


: 6 

T mitemos 1 |6 the Constble 2} — 3:6 
£0:7:0 

To Virgil Warder, a Negro fees 3: 6 
To mitemos 1 |6 Constble 2] — 3:6 
To his bread 3 days 0:6 
To his wiping at Publick Post 4:6 
£0: 12:0 

Received the above Contents of 7:0 
Richard Hockly Esq in fulltome, £0: 19: 0 


JAMES WHITEHEAD” 

It would appear from the above bill, that Vir- 
gil’s bread, for three days, cost just one ninth of 
the price of a public whipping. Tn another bill to 
Thomas Penn, dated “ April 7, 1752,” is a charge 
for ‘* a scythe for Virgil’s use, 2-6”? and ‘* 2 whet- 
stones for do, 2 shillgs.’’— 

William Penn left this country in the year 
1701, and never returned ; his death took place in 
1718. The bill of sale, it will be perceived, bears 
date 1733. Virgil being then 20 years old, it 
follows that he was not born until 1713, being 
twelve years after William Penn left this land; 
and at the time of his purchase by Thomas Penn, 
the son, William Penn had been dead fifteen 
years ; thus clearly proving Matlack was in error, 
when he wrote that letter, and that Virgil, when 
he spoke of his being ‘‘ the body servant of Penn,”’ 
alluded to Thomas Penn. 

The great interest I feel in the character of 
William Penn, has induced me to communicate 
these notes, under a hope, that a record may be 
made of the facts set forth, and thus offer an 
opportunity for the correction of the error in the 
works alluded to, when a future edition may be 
called for. G. M. Justice. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 4, 1844. 





PENN PAPERS, NO. 7. 


In the Intelligencer of 5th mo. I1th, 1844, I 
published the clear evidence of an error in Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States, wherein he 
charges William Penn with being a slave-holder 
at the time of his death. Recently the charge has 
been reiterated by Albert Barnes in a public dis- 
course ‘‘on the Virtues and Services of Wm. 
Penn,”’ delivered 11th month 27th, 1845. It is 


matter for regret that this error should be thus. 


perpetuated by referring to Bancroft as authority. 
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Since my first publication on this subject, more 
evidence has been elicited confirmatory of the 
falsehood of the imputation; and in the annexed 
copy of the Will of William Penn will be found 
testimony that he had given, under his own hand, 
as he emphatically says, ‘‘ freedom to all his blacks 
before the will was made.’’ This will bears date 
1701. It was made on his leaving this country 
for the last time, but is not the will by which his 
property is descended. If, therefore, he had given 
freedom to his blacks as he expresses it, *‘ as is 
under my hand already,’’ it is clear the manumis- 
sion was prior to this will, He died in 1718. Of 
course upwards of 17 years had elapsed pre- 
vious to his death, and after the liberation of his 
slaves. This again proves he did not die a slave- 
holder. 

That William Penn, in common with other 
Friends, held slaves is undoubted ; but by attend- 
ing to the pointing of that principle of light which 
had marked his character throughout his life, he 
was led early to see the inconsistency of thus 
holding his fellow-men in bondage. His labors 
for the improvement of the condition of the slaves 
in the yearly meeting prove this; and the result 
was, as is stated in his will, freedom to his blacks 
long before his death. 

his will is expressive of his sentiments on 
several important subjects, particularly one relating 
to any difference in opinion respecting the settle- 
ment of his estate, and his advice as to the manner 
of adjusting such differences, should they arise. 
The document was preserved among other of his 
papers, by the late Miers Fisher, and is now in 
ithe possession of Thomas Gilpin of this city, who 
ihas kindly furnished me with a copy. 

William Penn died in England, on the 30th of 
'5th mo., ¢hen called July, 1718. He made another 
will, by which his property descended to his 
family, bearing the last date of 27th'of the 3d mo., 
called May, 1712. So far as negative proof may 
be confirmatory, this will also justifies the eonclu- 
sion, that he had long ceased to be a holder of 
slaves, not one word relating to them being con- 
tained in it. A certified copy of this will is also 
in my possession. 

Geo. M. Justice. 

Imo. 9, 1846. 


New Castle on Delaware 30 8” 1701. 


Because it is appointed for all men once to dye, 
and y‘ their days are in the hands of the Almighty 
their Creator, I think fitt upon this my present 
‘voyage to make my last will and testament, which 
is as follows viz* 

Since my estates both in England & Ireland are 
either entailed or encumbered, my will is that 
which is saleable be sould for payment of my just 
-debts, and all my household stuff plate and linen 
not given or disposed of to my children by their 
relations—and if there should be any overplus, 
that it goe equally between my son William and 
daughter Letitia—As to my estate in Europe be 
it land houses or moveables except my gold chain 
& meddall which I give to my Son William, and 
except such estate as I had with or since I mar- 
ried this wife, ffor my estate in America it is also 
incumbered, but not of the tenth part of the true 
vallae thereof. I mean of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania and countys annexed,—when that incum- 
brance is discharged, I give my Son William all 
‘my say’d Province and Territorys to him & his 
‘heirs forever as Proprietory and Governor thereof 
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—But out of or rather in the said soyle thereof I 
give to my daughter Letitia Penn One hundred thou- 
sand acres Seaventy of which out of, or rather in 
the sayd Province an ten thousand acres out of or 
rather in each of the lower county's of the terri- 
torys— 

also give to my son John one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres, of which one hundred thousand in 
the Province and fifty thousand acres in the lower 
counties, and I also bequeath to him my tenth, or 
Proprietary Ship of Salem tenth or county on 
West New Jersey to my said son John and his 
heirs forever with all the rents, proffits and In- 
terests therein 

* * * t . . 
all which land so given shall lye between Susque- 
hanagh River and Delaware River, and to be taken 
up within twelve months after my death, if my 
encumbrances can be discharged in that time or so 
soon as they are, but so as that the said lands be 
not above =80== miles above a due west line to 
be drawn from Philadelphia to Susquehannah 
River, and to be layd out in the way of townships, 
and to pay to my son William one silver shilling 
for every township or five thousand acres when 
taken up forever in lieu of all demand and 
service hereby requiring my sayd son William to 
erect all or any part of the aforesayd Lands into 
mannors with due powers over their own tenants— 
according to my sayd childrens respective agree- 
ments with them, when they or any of them require 
the same—I also give to my De Wife, five 
thousand acres of land as a token of my love to be 
taken up as before exprest, and upon the same ac- 
knowledgement, and within the sayd Jimits of my 
Province of Pennsylvania, to her and to her heirs 
andassigns Forever, and so I understand in my 
other aforementioned graunts to my children, viz‘ 
that I give it to them and their heirs and assigns 
forever 

I also leave to my dear Sister, and her children 
some token of my love such as my wife shal] think 
fit in memorial of me, also to her father & mother 
the like. 

I give to my servants John & Mary Sacher 
three hundred acres between them, to James Lo- 
gan one thousand acres and my blacks their free- 
dom as is under my hand already and to ould Sam 
100 acres, to be his childrens after he and wife 
are dead forever, on common rent of one bushel 
of wheat yearly forever, and for performance of 
which I desire my loving Friends Edward Ship- 
pen Samuel Carpenter Edward Pennington and 
James Logan in Amisies or any three of them and 
Benjamin Gool Thomas Callowhill, Henry Goldny 
and Joseph Pike in England or any three of them 
to be my executors trustees and overseers, or 
any three of them to see this my last will observed, 
and that I have right done me about my incum- 
brances and that my family suffer not by oppres- 
sive demands but to get me and myne righted in 
law or equity, and I do hereby charge all my 
children, as their loveing dying Fathers last com- 
mand and desire that they never goe to law, but if 
any difference should arise we 1 would hope will 
not that they be concluded by the Judgment ot 
Frds to be chosen by the meeting of sufferings of 
the people called Quakers in England for English 
and Irish concerns, and in America of the ffrds of 
the quarterly meeting at Philadelphia in Pennsyl- 
vania for a small decision—I do further ordain by 
this will that what estate I here give to either or 
any of my children be never alienated from my 
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family for want of heirs of their own body but that 
debts being payd they may owe, the rest to be in- 
herited by the next of blood of my body and de- 
scent and for want thereof my dear sister and her 
blood in such manner as she shall appoint. 

And now—if ever I have done amiss to any I 
desire their forgiveness—and for a)l the good offices 
I have ever done, I give God who enabled me the 
honor and thanks—and for all my enemies and 
their evil reflections—and reports and endeav- 
ors to ruin me in name and estate—I doe say the 
Lord forgive them—and amend them—For I have 
ever from a child loved the best things and people, 
and have had a heart—lI bless the name of All- 
mighty God to do good without gain. Yea some- 
times for evill—and to consume my own to serve 
others, which has been my greatest burden—and 
infirmity having a minde not only just but kinde even 
to a fault—For it has made me hardly so just by 
means of debts thereby contracted as my integrity 
would have made me— 

And now for all my good Friends that have 
loved and helped me doe so still in my poor chil- 
dren what you can, and God Allmighty be to you 
and yours an ample reward—You have my hearty 
and gratefull acknowledgements and commemora- 
tion who never lived to myself From my very 
youth But to You and the whole world in Love and 
service. 

This I ordain to be (and accordingly is) my last 
will and testament revoaking all other. 

Given under my hand an seal, the day and year 
above written 
Wm. Penn = [Seal] 
Sealed and delivered 

in the presence of t 
Ricuarp HaLLoweLi 
Josepx Woop 





Rovert AsHTON 
James Locan 
The interlineations were in my writing they are 
twelve in number—the pages 7 
Ww. Penn. 





A CHARACTER. 
A FRAGMENT. 
Art length her sorrows drew the lines of care, 
Across her brow, and sketched her story there ; 
Years of internal suffering dried the stream, 
That lent her youthful eye its liquid beam. 
A mild composure to its glance succeeds, 
Her gayest look still spoke of widow’s weeds, 
Her smile was that of patience, not of ease, 
An effort made to cover, or to please ; 
While grief with thorny pencil, a by day 
In silence delved the flagging cheek away, 
Chased the gay bloom that peaceful thoughts be- 
stow, 
To spread instead the sallow tints of woe ; 
And where the magic dimple used to start, 
In early wrinkles wrote a broken heart. 
And when at length, as satiate with spoil, 
Grief seemed relenting from her daily toil, 
Time who had checked her power resumed his 
own, 
(His labors he divides, but not his throne,) 
And features that in sorrow’s mould were cast 
His master chisel finishes at last. 


Perchance the casual undiscerning gaze 
hat never read a history in a face, 








A CHARACTER.—A VOICE FROM CANNES. 





In the gay circle had supposed her gay, 

Nor marked the nascent traces of decay : 

But oh! to those whose nicer feelings take 
The fine impression that a look can make, 
Who, skilled by sorrows of their own, descry 
The poisoned secret speaking in the eye, 

(As weeping captives at their windows pine) 
To them there was a voice in every line. 

The brow by effort raised to seem serene, 
Round every smile the circling wrinkle seen ; 
The sudden cloud that came and passed away, 
Chased by the cheerless struggle to be gay ; 
At certain words or names, the quick short sigh, 
And when neglected long, the absent eye, 
That seemed on images long past to fall 
Unconscious of al] else—these told them all. 


But few among the selfish, busy, gay, 

Permit a quiet face to stop their way ; 

A face that holds no lure, no tribute seeks, 
Demands no homage, nothing strange bespeaks ; 
That looks as hundreds look that they have known, 
Just marked enough to call some name its own : 
Oh few in folly’s course can check their speed, 
The simple lines of character to read ; 

Or, if they pause, that rude, unfeeling eye, 

The cold inquiry, contumelious sigh, 

And all the world’s gross pity can impart, 

Are caustic to the festers of the heart. 





A VOICE FROM CANNES. 
(Molly bawn.) 
On Robert bawn, why leave me pining, 
Lone waiting here for news from yout 
With Leader now I’m idly dining, 
Because I ’ve nothing else to do. 
The whigs were into office creeping, 
We hear, to try a brush with you; 
But their nurse, Russell, set them sleeping, 
Their sanguine faces turned to blue. 
Oh Robert bawn, why leave me pining, &c. 


The pretty flowers were made to bloom, Bob ; 
The pretty moon, to wax and wane ; 
A tidy wig was made for Brougham, Bob— 
Ah! cruel was it made in vain? 
There ’s wicked Campbell at me snarling ; 
He takes me for a rat, you see : 
I wish you ’d take me, Robert darling ! 
Then ratified my hopes would be. 
Oh Robert, &e. Punch. 





A sunscription having been set on foot in India 
to reward Dr. Wolff for his adventurous journey 
into Bokhara, the doctor has addressed a letter to 
the subscribers, disclaiming any wish for personal 
recompense, but entreating that a balance of £400 
still due to Captain Grover on his advances may be 
paid from the sum already subscribed. Dr. Wolff 
suggests to the subscribers the propriety of defray- 
ing some personal expenses incurred by the Cap- 
tain,‘as well as indemnifying him for the loss of his 

romotion from causes arising out of the expedition. 
For himself, the doctor states that he is now 
placed above want: for he has been presented toa 
living of £200 year by lieutenant-colonel Michel ; 
and Lord Aberdeen has promised to confer on his 
son a situation in the foreign office. 

Dr. Wolff has published a petition to parliament 
for a grant of £400 to pay off Captain Grover’s 
balance. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MIDSUMMER MANUSCRIPT. 
BY FRANCES BROWN, 


Tue blessings of our youth be on you, bright 
days of midsummer, prime of the seasons, noon- 
tide of the year! The green of our woods deepens 
beneath your mantle, and our hills rejoice to the 
heart of their utmost solitude. There was joy at 
your coming among the nations of old, for your 
power and glory mingled with the faith of the elder 
time. The Celt kindled the beltane fire on his 
mountains for your welcome, and the men of the 
far east spread ‘‘ the feast of roses’’ by the lovely 
lakes of Cashmere. ‘The world has outlived the 
memories of her morning ; creeds have been for- 
gotten ; gods have come and gone ; but the toiling, 
stirring multitude of earth still rejoice as ye glad- 
den the span of their passing existence with the 
breath of your returning roses and the bloom of 
your eterna) youth. So thought, or should have 
thought, the Monsieur de St. Leon as he sat one 
long bright evening of that rosy time, surrounded 
by the chosen companions of his learned labors, 
engaged in winding up the work of the season. 
Monsieur de St. Leon wasa mighty man in Paris: 
the fate of authors, and the speculations of publish- 
ers, hung alike upon his pen: his word was law 
at the Théatre Franeaise, and more than law at 
the Opera Comique ; for Monsieur de St. Leon was 
editor of ‘* Le Voix de Paris,’”’ a work whose sen- 
tences on the volumes of the period were unques- 
tioned as the ukase in the dominions of the czar: 
in short, he was the Janin of his day; but he 
swayed the sceptre of criticism in a more despotic 
fashion, for the days of his reign were before the 
revolution. Well-instructed, highly connected, 
and blessed with good abilities, Monsieur de St. 
Leon had early devoted himself to literature, and 
now, in the meridian of life, he was known as one 
of the most discerning spirits of his age, the asso- 
ciate of savants of the first distinction, and grand 
master of the French reviewers. We shall not 
stay the current of our tale to say how much friends 
and fortune had to do with building up the fabric 
of his fame, but there sat the chief of critics amid 
his band, well pleased with both himself and them ; 
for the last review for the season had been written, 
the last opera had received its doom, and the latest 
novel was dismissed with its proper share of well- 
talented praise and blame. No more was expected 
at least for some time, for the days of midsummer 
are not the days of books; and Monsieur de St. 
Leon felicitated himself on the promised pleasure 
of a trip to the south, to meet the summer amid 
her laden olives, and leave the crowds of Paris and 
the cares of criticism to less fortunate hands, till the 
light of her presence was passed. 

Their work was done, but still his colleagues sat 
on in Monsieur’s elegant bureau, for they had much 
to talk of. Most of them were amateur assistants 
of St. Leon: some were young and ardent, some 
were old and prudent, and some had grown cold 
and cautious before the time ; all were distinguished 
in the world of letters, and many in the world of 
fashion too ; but among them there was only cne 
female face, and that belonged to Senore, the or- 
phan niece of Monsieur de St. Leon. Her uncle 
imagined there was a tnarked resemblance between 
himself and Voltaire, because he was a bachelor, 
and intended to publish something original ; so, by 
way of completing the picture, he had taken Senore 
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enius, and be in all respects a second Madame 

enis. Little likeness had poor Senore to that 
immortalized dame ; the girl was portioaless, and 
but seventeen, a small bright-haired brunette, with 
a face whose expression of subdued intelligence 
told of long subservience to another’s will, and time 
not spent for herself ; but the sunshine of the heart 
played over it at times, for the light of the clear 
black eye had not yet grown dim and dreamy, as in 
the winter of years. 

Projects for the future, Jons-mots at the expense 
of their contemporaries, and literary gossip of all 
sorts, filled the bureau, when St. Leon’s valet 
opened the door, and announced, with rather a 
comical expression of countenance, that there was 
a stranger below who wished to see Monsieur on 
very particular business. ‘‘ Show him up,”’ said 
St. Leon, to whom the mention of business was at 
that moment anything but agreeable ; and he ad- 
ded, in no very good humored tone, ‘‘ What can 
the fellow want that he comes at such an hour as 
this?’’ The words were scarcely spoken when 
his servant returned, ushering in a young man of 
dark pale face and low stature, rendered almost 
dwarfish by a habitual stoop. His dress was 
poverty-stricken, and made in the fashion of the 
provinces; his manner awkward and hesitating, 
like one not sure of his errand. In his hand he 
held asmall soiled-looking manuscript, which with 
an awkward bow, and a few half-articulate words, 
he presented to Monsieur de St. Leon. It was ac- 
companied by a note from the manager of the 
Théatre Frangaise, stating that it contained a tra- 
gedy written by the bearer, which the manager 
would purchase if Monsieur de St. Leon approved 
of it, and earnestly requesting that, whether favor- 
able or not, his opinion should be given without 
delay. 

St. Leon had been hard at work for the last three 
weeks, and that evening was to him like the Jew’s 
preparation for his Sabbath, and to be obliged to 
read over a new play, was a task he had not ex- 
pected ; but he felt it just then inexpedient to refuse 
the manager’s request, and therefore consented, 
with little grace, and less good temper. If there 
was one thing in this world which St. Leon de- 
lighted to criticise more than another, it was the 
work of a poet, for monsieur had wooed the muse 
on his own account ; and with a few cold and hur- 
ried questions to the stranger touching his name, 
profession, and birthplace, which were as coldly 
answered—for the youth had got time to collect 
himself, and said his name was Joseph Fauquet, 
his birthplace a village in Auvergne, and profession 
he had none at present—the great reviewer glanced 
once more at his shabby appearance, and proceeded 
to read the manuscript. 

Monsieur went to work, determined not to be 
pleased ; and many and marvellous were the faults 
he found in that unlucky tragedy. The plot was 
bad ; the story was deficient in interest; the char- 
acters were unnatural ; the poetry defective ; and, 
in short, there was no possible error of style or 
composition into which it had not fallen, in the es- 
timation of monsieur ; and he descanted on the said 
errors with an eloquence highly satisfactory to his 
own spleen, and edifying to his friends, who seemed 
to concur in his opinion ; for those who did not 
join in the censure, remained entirely silent. 
Among the latter was Senore ; but there was deep 
interest in her young face and slight figure, bent 
forward with eagerness to catch the sound; and 





to manage his domestic concerns, admire his own 





her eye would often kindle with pleasure and ad- 
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miration at passages which her uncle unhesitatingly 
condemned. Fauquet sat also silent: at first, |and critics had arisen, who thought and spoke not 





the city changed. A new generation of writers 


indeed, his gaze was rivetted on St. Leon with such | like the men of his youth ; for these were the days 
intense anxiety, as it was painful to witness ; but |of the empire. The intended volume was a philo- 
as the critic went on, his countenance gradually | sophic work, which St. Leon designed to be splen- 
settled to a cold and almost stony calmness, except |didly illustrated, and published by subscription ; 
when he caught the eye of Senore, and then his | but he had now no friends in the capital ; and when 
glance would brighten with a fire that seemed from | he explained the plan to his German nephew, that 


the altar of hope. 
The piece was called ‘‘ La Reine Blanche ;’’ 
its subject was a story of the old romantic times, 


skilful trader in taste and genius shook his head 
solemnly, and assured him that his only hope of 
success lay in an immediate application to Monsieur 


and there was poetry in it; for, as St. Leon reached | Marzette, whose name at the head of his subscrip- 
the climax, Senore started to her feet, exclaiming, | tion list would be a sufficient recommendation to all 


** Oh, uncle, is not that splendid !”’ 


the savants in Paris. 


** Nonsense, child,’’ said St. Leon; “it wants| ‘‘ Marzettet’’ said St. Leon, for the name had 


originality.” But before he could utter another 


word, Fauquet bounded from his seat, snatched 


reached him in many a far city as that of a rising 
| Star in the new system of things. 


the manuscript from his hand, and casting on Se-| ‘* Yes,’’ said Wessendorf, ‘* Monsieur Marzette, 


nore one look of wild but unfathomable gratitude, 
darted down stairs, and rushed into the street. 


** There ’s assurance for you,”’ said the critic, as 


soon as he could speak from the effects of surprise 
and anger ; ‘‘ some runaway apprentice no doubt, 
or turned-off servant, who has mistaken his sphere, 
and presumed to write plays; but he has got a 
lesson which will serve him for the rest of his life.”’ 
And with this gentle conclusion Monsieur de St. 
Leon dismissed the subject from his mind. 
. e 7 * 

It was in the summer of 1786 that the scene we 
have just related took place ; but there came after 
summers, which ripened the bloody vintage grow- 
ing through ages of unchecked oppression for the 
crown and the coronets of France ; and the name 
that swept from their bases both throne and altar, 
shipwrecked the fame and fortunes of Monsieur de 
St. Leon. The storm had dispersed his friends, 
and some it had turned into enemies ; and ** Le 
Voix de Paris,’’ the sword of his power and the 
stronghold of his glory, perished, unwept and un- 
lamented, amid the clash of contending interests 
and the fall of the old institutions. His family 
were among the first on the lists of republican pro- 
scription. Most of them died in exile, and some in 
poverty ; and he had wandered from land to Jand, 
with no means of life but his literary profession, 
which he practised with more or less success in 
every city of Europe. But years had passed over 
him, and St. Leon had grown old, and alone; for 
poor Senore, who had long been the faithful com- 
panion of his wanderings, at length agreed to the 
proposal of an eminent German publisher, to become 
Madame Wessendorf. The match wasa good one, 
but the girl had hesitated long, as if there was 
some old love that rose up in her memory. But 
at length the declarations of her uncle, ‘‘ that she 
had no fortune, and must be provided for,’ and 
Wessendorf’s handsome settlement, prevailed. 
She had been married five years, and now resided 
in Paris ; there also St. Leon arrived in the sum- 
mer of 1804. He had three good and sufficient 
reasons for his coming : the first was, to see Senore ; 
the second, to recover a small property lost in the 
revolution ; and the third, to fulfil the darling de- 
sign of his life—the publication of an original 
volume, which he hoped would revive his former 
fame in the memory of the Parisians. He had col- 
lected its materials for years: many a sleepless 
night and troubled day it had cost him. Through 
the terrors of the revolution, and the privations of 
his exile, he had kept it, like Cesar’s Comment- 
aries, held above the wave, even at the risk of 
drowning. His dream was the same, but he found 


who is known as far as the tricolor streams as the 
first of our living authors, and the most aeccom- 
plished critic in France. He is now a member of 
the French Academy, and will likely soon be a 
peer of the empire ; for the emperor, though more 
partial to the genius of the sword than the pen, it 
is said, has expressed a high opinion of him ; and 
Madame La Mere, Cambaceres, and all the people 
of influence, are his friends; but he is very 
amiable,’’ continued Wessendorf, ‘‘ and receives 
everybody. All Paris crowd to his hotel on the 
reception nights ; to-morrow is one of them; and 
as I have the honor of knowing him, and am going 
to introduce madame, I think I might manage todo 
the same for you.”’ 

Next evening found Monsieur de St. Leon, with 
his niece Senore and her German husband, enter- 
ing a splendid hotel] of the Place de Luxemburg, 
in which was the residence of Monsieur Marzette. 
All Paris seemed indeed there: the street was 
crowded with brilliant equipages ; and crowds of 
fashionables poured in, till the scene reminded 
Senore and her uncle of the last great ball they 
had attended in this very house, when it was occu- 
pied by the Count de Marigny, two months before 
the taking of the Bastile. With some difficulty 
they got through the crowded house to the princi- 
pal saloon, in which the great man sat. Thatroom 
was no less gay and magnificent than when St. 
Leon and his niece last stood within it; but the 
years that intervened had done their work on them. 
St. Leon was an old and a worn-out man, and Se- 
nore had grown a large and handsome matron, with 
a brow that told of many trials, and hair which 
the winters of life had touched early with their 
snows ; but Wessendorf presented them to a small 
dark-complexioned man of graceful bearing, and 
somewhat stern, but strikingly fine countenance, 
dressed with a taste which spared no expense— 
and that was Monsieur Marzette. He saluted 
Madame Wessendorf with cordial and habitual 
politeness, but St. Leon thought he looked long and 
earnestly upon her; and when his own name was 
pronounced, a strange expression, like that of great 
pain, passed quickly over his face ; but he recovered 
himself in a moment, and saluted him with great 
frankness and affability, professing to have heard 
of his well-merited celebrity, and even made room 
for him beside himself. St. Leon’s heart was grat- 
ified ; for, seeing the principal person pay him so 
much attention, all the rest of the company fol- 
lowed his example, and the old man felt as if the 
far-past days of his glory were returning once more. 
But he did not forget to turn so good an oppor- 
tunity to the advantage of his long-projected vol- 
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ume, and soon found means to introduce the sub- 
ject, and enter into all its details. Monsieur Mar- 
zette listened most graciously ; and when St. Leon 
wound up his discourse by requesting the aid of 
his influence and name, he said, in an under tone, 
** Most willingly, my dear monsieur ; but will you 
have the goodness to remain till the company have 
retired, for 1 wish to speak with you in private ?t”’ 

St. Leon of course assented ; but all that evening 
he puzzled himself in vain to guess what Marzette 
could have to say to him of such secrecy; and 
Marzette himself, though courteous and friendly to 
all, and especially to him, seemed strangely absent 
at times; and his looks often wandered, as if un- 
consciously, towards Madame Wessendorf. Never 
had St. Leon looked so earnestly for the close of a 
soirée ; but it came at last, to his great relief. The 
company began to depart ; and when the greater 
fm of his guests were gone, Marzette requested 
iis presence in the library. It was a large and 
noble apartment ; and the two sat there alone, op- 
posite to each other, and silent for some minutes. 
At length Marzette, fixing his eyes upon St. Leon’s 
face with a sad and a searching look, said, ‘* Mon- 
sieur St. Leon, do you remember the 20th of June, 
1786?” 

St. Leon mused a moment, but in all the dusty 
archives of his memory there was no record of the 
day, and he answered, ‘* Indeed, monsieur, I can- 
not say that I recollect anything particular of the 
date you have mentioned.”’ 

‘** Well,”’ said Marzette, *‘ do you not remember 
one, with mean attire and awkward manners, who 


tion on which his hope, nay, almost his life, de- 


pended? for oh, St. Leon, he was young and poor 
—and I am Joseph Fauquet!”’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, it could not 
have had a more startling effect on St. Leon than 


this announcement produced. He sat riveted to 
his chair, as the whole scene thus recalled passed 
rapidly before his mental vision ; but awkward as 
his own position now was, all thoughts of the 
kind were lost in amazement at the transformation 
wrought by eighteen years. 

‘*Do you remember it now, monsieur?’’ said 
Marzette ; but his tone was still calm and sad. 

**T do,”’ said St. Leon—who was too much a 
man of the world not to see the ground on which 
he stood, when the first shock of his astonishment 
was over—‘‘I do; and though I cannot believe 
you to be the same person, of course I do not now 
expect your patronage ;’’ and he rose with all the 
composure he could command. 

‘* Stay, monsieur, stay,’’ said Marzette, grasp- 
ing his hand; ‘‘ my name, my influence, and all 
in my power, are at your service. I had wild 
thoughts of anger and revenge, which haunted 
me for years; but I have lived to learn better. 
And after all, though the lesson was hard, you did 
me no wrong. But stay, and tell me why you 
cannot believe that I am indeed the same.” 

Monsieur de St. Leon would have preferred 
almost any other place to that where he“now was, 
but curiosity and interest both forbade his going, 
and he resumed his seat, saying, though scarcely 
conscious of what he said, ‘* Because it is impossi- 
ble to identify a member of the French Academy 
with one who seemed so poor in mind as well as 
in purse.”’ 

** Such is the world’s wisdom,’ said Marzette 
earnestly. ‘‘ Fop and philosopher, peasant and 
politician, none can see farther than the mere ex- 


| with me. 
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ternal trappings or accidental position. Man, there 
was wealth in my early poverty which I can never 
own again—the full fountain of youth’s unfrozen 
affections, the strength of an unwasted and a then 
unwearied hope, and the faith in this world’s good 
—which has from me forever. Tell me, 
what value do you place on these? Listen: I was 
one of many in a peasant’s family, dwelling in a 
mountain village of Auvergne; my parents knew 
no other means of life or its comforts than that 
produced by the labor of their hands; their other 
children were strong and rosy, fitted to prosper in 
their narrow sphere, and they were proud of them ; 
but I had been weak and sickly from my childhood, 
and they had neither love nor hope to waste on one 
so worthless.”’ 

** Surely, then, they were not your parents,” 
said St. Leon, ‘‘ for parents love their children 
under al] misfortunes.”’ 

‘** Believe it not—believe it not,’’ cried Mar- 
zette ; ‘* human affections are swayed by human 

ride or interest, from the palace to the hut. 

hey love the son who will be the heir of their 
fortunes, or the daughter whose beauty will insure 
a brilliant alliance ; but those who have not such 
claims can expect only toleration, and it was so 
The voice of one hearth finds its echo 
in all others. My neighbors looked upon me with 
the eyes of my kindred. It might have been that 
the iron which entered into my soul so early, had 
left its rust behind; but no one loved me in the 
place where I was born. I need not say how far 


_my spirit wandered from the beaten path in search 
came on that day to ask your opinion of a produc- | 


of the healing waters, which it found not there ; 
nor know | whether it was loneliness of heart, or 
what men have called genius, that turned my steps 
to the boundless fields of thought ; but a thirst for 
the old forbidden tree came early on me, and as 
years increased, I grew weary of my peasant lot, 
and left my native village with nothing to grieve 
for, and none to lament me. I have never seen it 
since. The graves of my parents are green, and 
my kindred have forgotten me; for my fame is 
linked with a name they never knew; but my 
dreams go back at times to the shadow of the old 
vine, and the light of autumn’s sunset shed upon 
our hills. I went forth into the world alone, and 
scarcely knowing a step of the way; but I had 
many hopes, and many schemes that were bright 
in their vagueness, and I trusted to time and my 
own energies for success. You may guess the 
circumstances under which I came to you, when 
experience had partially schooled me. That was 
my first attempt, and it may be that it deserved 
your censure; but, oh! monsieur, had you re- 
membered then that the great gulf fixed between 
us was but the work of fortune, and given me but 
one word of friendly advice and encouragement, 
how precious should its memory have been to my 
after-years! I have made my own way, and 
learned darker lessons since then—as who has not 
that ever climbed ambition’s precipice with their 
feet on the narrow ledge, and their hold on jagged 
rocksor thorns? But there is still a higher ledge 
to be gained, and they cling and struggle upwards, 
though sorely pierced and torn ; but, monsieur,”’ 
said Marzette, and his look grew far more earnest, 
‘there was a girl who sat with you that evening. 
I know not her name, but they said she was your 
niece.”” 

** Oh, my niece Senore,’’ said St. Leon, glad to 
seize any opportunity of changing the subject. 

‘* Yes, monsieur ; and what of her now!” 
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‘¢ Oh, sheis well, and well married.”’ 

** She ’s what!’’ almost screamed Marzette. 

‘¢ She is married, monsieur,”’ said St. Leon, in- 
voluntarily glancing towards the door, for the man’s 
eyes were wild. ‘‘ This night her husband pre- 
sented her to you. She is Madame Wessendorf.”’ 

** Good night, good night, monsieur,’’ said Mar- 
zette, growing strangely and suddenly calm. 
‘*Command my services when you please, but 
speak nothing of this interview, for it would serve 
neither you nor me.”’ 

‘* What a fortune my poor Senore has missed,”’ 
said St. Leon to himself, as he accompanied his 
niece and her German husband home. 

Madame Wessendorf never visited that hotel 
again, and was the only person in Paris who did 
not speak of Monsieur Marzette. His stay in the 
French capital was not long ; for, six months after 
St. Leon’s arrival, he disposed of his effects, and 
emigrated to America, leaving nothing but his 
fame behind him. His after-progress we cannot 
trace ; but before his departure, St. Leon’s prop- 
erty was recovered, and his volume published. 
It has since died, hike many of its kindred. Its 
learned author lived and died a savant; but he 
never saw an ill-dressed stranger, particularly with 
pee in his hand, without looking kindly upon 

im—it was said, in memory of the Midsummer 
Manuscript. 


THE RETROSPECT. 





I wou.p not live life o’er again, 

For all its joys to share its pain ; 

Life’s springs and pastimes tempt me not 
To wish its cares again my lot. 


What though youth’s devious course hath been 
A chequered, yet a cheerful scene! 

Our pleasures to the world are known, 

Our silent griefs are all our own! 


*T is sweet to view from sheltering bower 
The high-arched rainbow span the shower ; 
But he who still must bide the storm, 
Cares little for the rainbow’s form. 


When memory seems to obey the will, 
She fails to cull the good from ill, 

But true alike to joy and woe, 

She calls them both her power to show. 


Flse in th’ eventful vale of life 

Are scenes with joy and beauty rife ; 
Thoughts of imagination rare, 

And forms, as lovers’ fancies fair ! 


These from life’s troubles could we take, 
Their influence, heaven on earth would make ; 
The charm that dwells with death would fly, 
For who, with these, would wish to die! 

P. M. James. 


tended to exhibit negro life, music, sentiments, and 
manners, was given privately at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Monday evening, in the pres- 
ence of a numerous audience. Five coal-black per- 
formers, (whether sunned in Africa or burnt-corked 
in England, it were needless to inquire,) in white 
waistcoats and cravats contrasting with their swart 
visages, sitting in a rew, playing two banjos, the 
accordion, tambourine, and bones, singing glees, 
and performing instrumental pieces—connecting 


the whole by occasional dialogue interspersed with tresses contributed to the fun of the piece ; this is: 
jokes, imitations, comical noises, and ventriloquism , true comedy. 


| 





—presented rather a curious spectacle. This 
American speculation is conducted with much tal- 
ent, and may serve to pass an hour amusingly ; but, 
with due respect for the musical inspirations of the 
negro, which are doubtless as genuine inspirations 
in their way as those of Beethoven, they have a 
monotony of tone and style which prescribes to 
them narrow limits; and even the exhibition of 
this evening would, in our opinion, have borne cur- 
tailment. 

It is so agreeable, however, to depart at times 
from the routine of concerts, that the simplicity 
promised in such compositions as ‘‘ Come, Darkies, 
sing,’’ “‘ The sugar-cane green,’’ ‘* Lucy Neal,’ 
**Ole Bull and Ole Dan Tucker,’’ &c., was not 
without its attraction. The only thing that could 
give new zest to national productions would be to 
hear them on their native soil. In the hands of 
the Ethiopian minstrels the music is almost too fine. 
The vocal art they exhibit in their glees emulates 
the nicest effects of European glee-singing, while 
the performer on the bones displays an address and 
rapidity of execution that might be applauded even 
at the Philharmonic. In short, African skill is so 
refined and embellished, that but for the odd style 
of melody and the occasional sound of a speaking 
negro voice, we should hardly distinguish between 
these performers and others who daily come before 
us. 
Though a certain uniformity of key detracted 
from the effect of the performances as a succession, 
affording little relief to the ear, we heard with 
much gratification the glee ‘‘ Lucy Neal,” and a 
sort of march, an instrumental piece—extremely 
characteristic and original. The performers have 
excellent intonation, and play their rude instru- 
ments in beautifully correct time. The marked 
rhythm perceptible in some of their instrumental 
pieces rendered them interesting. As a ludicrous 
effort, their Railroad Overture was entitled to 
praise. The imitations and gesticulations of the 
leader, who was the engine—the gradual getting-up 
of the steam by an accelerando which could no more 
—and the well-known noises of a train setting off 
and arriving at a station—rendered it a singular 
piece of musical buffoonery. 

Latrobe and other musical travellers have given 
interesting accounts of the native talent for music 
in some districts of Africa. The tunes heard by 
Mungo Park in the wilds and among the hordes 
that he visited would certainly please, as genuine 
national melodies rarely fail to do. But the music 
here introduced, though it has a decided negro 
character, is sophisticated—dashed with imitations 
of European tastes imbibed in the slave life of 
America or the Colonies. The African would be 
better without his adventitious finery.— Spectator. 





Frencn Pray 1x Lonpon.—A new piece, illus- 
trative of Parisian morality, called Le Code des 
Femmes. Madame Albert as a wife bent on separ- 
ating from her husband, M. Rhozeville as the pro- 
voked husband, and M. Cartigny as the advocate 
who is consulted by the wife, were equally clever 
and amusing. The point of the piece turns upon 
the endeavors of the wife to provoke her spouse te 
give her a blow—which would be ground of separ- 
ation by the French law ; and her chagrin at find- 
ing that he boxes the ears of any one but her. At 
last she is so incensed that she slaps her husband’s 
face ; and thus turns the tables on herself. Mad- 
ame Albert seemed deeply in earnest, yet her dis- 
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THE INNOCENT RAILWAY. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE INNOCENT RAILWAY.* 


Wunte the railways in general are the scene of 
so many dreadful accidents, it is pleasant to know 
there is one which never breaks bones—namely, 
the Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway. A friend 
of ours calls it The Innocent Railway, as being so 
peculiar for its indestructive character, and also 
with some reference to the simplicity of its style 
of management. It is really quite refreshing, 
after being upon any of the whizzing, whistling, 
snorting, puffing, and blowing railways, and hav- 
ing one’s imagination exasperated by their frantic 
speed, to get a quiet excursion by the Innocent 
Railway, where you reach Dalkeith or Mussel- 
burgh, five or six miles off, in not much less than 
an hour, dragged all the way by an honest work- 
horse. An easy, unpretending business does the 
Innocent Railway carry on—passenger carriages 
every two hours, and only a few coal wagons 
besides, moving along half asleep continually. No 
racking bustle is there at the St. Leonard’s sta- 
tion ; no hurry-skurry at the Fisherrow terminus. 
You pass through no ticket-stamping office—you 
pay not at all till seated in the carriage, or per- 
haps half gone in your journey. It is like what 
railway business would have been in the vale of 
‘Tempe long ago, if railways had then and there 
existed. 

The fact is, that the Innocent Railway dates 
from the infantine age of its class, having been set 
agoing some fifteen years ago, when as yet men 
thought ten miles an hour a very rapid rate of 
personal transit, and had not given up the ancient 
idea, that there was some virtue in a horse as a 
means of locomotion. The primeval arrangements 
with which it started, it has ever since retained. 
It is a leisurely, respectable old railway, that 
would evidently think it a mark of decline in the 
world to profess a great anxiety for business. It 
pitched the right tone at first, and there it re- 
mains. ‘There is, accordingly, a vast deal of food 
fur amusing observation about the Innocent Rail- 
way. I feel a journey along its lines to be much 
like reading a chapter in Bracebridge Hall. 

On arriving at the St. Leonard’s dep6t—about 
the spot where Scott locates the Deans family— 
you are at once ushered into a great wooden car- 
riage, where already perhaps two or three young 
families, under the care of their respective mam- 
mas, have taken up their quarters. But probably 
you prefer an outside seat—for there are outsides 
on the Innocent Railway—and so you get mounted 
up in front beside the driver, or else upon a similar 
seat behind. Your companion is perhaps a farm- 
servant, or a sailor, or one of those numerous inde- 
scribable blue-and-drab men who live about Dal- 
keith, and have a great deal to say about markets. 
An open carriage full of fishwomen from Fisher- 
row is placed judiciously in the rear; and there 
they sit, smoking their pipes or counting their 
money in their tenfold laps—the labors of the day 
all past—nothing now to be done but to cruise 
home by the Innocent Railway, ‘‘ in maiden medi- 
tation faney-free.’’ Singly and in groups come 
up the passengers, country-people most of them, 
with a great tendency to cotton umbrellas and 


bundles, but also a sprinkling of more lady and 


* The railway from Philadelphia to Germantown was 
one of the first in the United States. Now, we believe, 
steam is substituted for horses ; but for some years it 
was a very innocent, and very agreeable railway. We 
dedicate this article to the superintendent, our old and 


valued friend Mr. Kite.—Living Age. 





gentieman-like personages. There being only one 
set of carriages, with one set of charges, the con- 
ductor makes an eye selection of passengers for a 
certain set of seats, and contrives to gratify most, 
without offending any. Perhaps, however, an 
ancient dame with a black cotton shawl, and all 
hung round with baskets and parcels—her pur- 
chases in town—comes up rather late, and clamors 
for a seat beside some friends who have preceded 
her. 

“Ye canna get in there. 
filled ?”’ 

**Ou ay ; but they ‘ll mak room for me.” 

‘*T tell ye ye maun come in here. Od, ye ’ll be 
owre late. There ’s the bell ringing.” 

The carriage accordingly begins to move—the 
old lady gets into a state of excitement ; and cry- 
ing, ** Aich, sic an unceevi] man !’’ projects her- 
self, with all her appendages, into the compart- 
ment indicated, where you hear her grumbling for 
the next quarter of an hour. But even after a 
movement has commenced, you can hardly be said 
to have taken leave of the station. There is 
always a woman with some children seen running 
after the carriages, flagrant and sudorific, in a need- 
less fright at the idea of being left behind, and 
who has to be taken in, juveniles and all, during 
the pause which is made before descending the 
tunnel. This reminds me, by the by, to say, that 
nobody is ever too late for the Innocent Railway. 
One day we had started from Fisherrow up the 
inclined plane, when a washerwoman, with a huge 
burden of clothes upon her back, was seen making 
after us along the line, occasionally waving a 
hand, in the hope of its prevailing upon the con- 
ductor to stop. We thought the poor woman had 
no sort of chance of making out her passage ; but, 
wonderful to say, she overtook us, burden and all, 
at a place where a short pause is made, a mile and 
a half forward. The Innocent Railway has a 
great consideration for such of the dilatory as he- 
roically persevere. 

The first pause, while the rope is fixing for the 
tunnel descent, suffices to take in the perspiring 
female and family. There is a second stoppage— 
quite leisurely—at the bottom, to detach the rope 
and yoke the horses to their respective carriages. 
Off they then go, trotting at a brisk pace past 
Duddingston Loch ; but we have not advanced 
above a quarter of a mile, when a lady with a 
parasol and ten bandboxes is seen waiting for us at 
a cross-road ; and there is of course a pause to get 
her taken in. This accomplished, on we go 
again : but lo, ere we have gone another mile, we 
have to stop at another cross-road to let off a 
farmer. Once more in motion, we advance rather 
briskly—that is, at the rate of about eight miles an 
hour—in order to make up for lost time ; but this 
has not lasted half a mile, when we meet the car- 
riages proceeding to town, and have to stop, in 
order that the drivers may pass some message In 
the one or the other direction. Such are the inci- 
dents which mark a passage by the Innocent Rail- 
way. ‘* Hasten slowly” is its motto. > 

The prime event, however, of a journey by this 
railway, is the stop made at a cabin near Bruns- 
tain, where the passengers are reckoned, and inter- 
changes take place for different towns, to which 
there are branch lines. Here half a dozen vehicles 
will be seen clustered together on the different 
rails, waiting while a man with book and pen goes 
through them all, to take the sum of the persons 
bound in different directions. As there is thus an 
interval of about five minutes, the conductors are 


Dinna ye see it’s 
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always able to have a little gossip with each other 
about the topics of the day, and if you have open 
ears, you will be very apt to hear how Jock’s 
‘*meare”” hanked yesterday in her bridle, or 
Tam was fined for being ten minutes too late 
in getting to the bottom of the tunnel. Very 
probably, at first stopping, you heard one voice 
saying— 

‘* How mony hae ye the day, Willie?’’ 

** Thirty-nine and a half.” 

** How mony came off?”’ 

‘* Six—twa Leith, and four Da’keith.”’ 

A pause ensues, during which you may amuse 
yourself by studying the productive powers of a 
neighboring turnip field, or observing the bustle 
about the door of the passengers’ room. But 
hark! there is a stamping and kicking, as of 
horses. Jock’s meare has once more become dis- 
affected. ‘‘ Haud her head! Haud her steeve! 
Man, ye ’re no worth a fardin. Gi’e me the whup. 
I’}l learn her to gang on that gate.”’ Thena 
stamping worse than ever, mingled with the cracks 
of the whip, the execrations of men, and the 
clamors of women from the coach windows. At 
length peace is restored, and you hear a former 
dialogue continued— 

“ There’s forty, Willie. How could ye say 
there ’s only thirty-nine and a half?” 

**Ye're blind, man. D’ye no see the callant 
sitting ahint?’”’ 

* That a callant! He’s as muckle a man as 
ever he ‘Il be.”’ 

‘* Nae matter. I only got twopence frae him. 
Canna ye mak haste, man ?”’ 

‘** Weel, weel—ca’ him a half. Thirty-nine 
and ahalf. A’ richt noo.”’ 

**Gi’e me the book, then.” 

At length, the business of reckoning and inter- 
changing being over, the carriages are all allowed 
to go off to their various destinations, leaving the 
cabin to two hours more of rural quiet. The 
Musselburgh carriage, upon which we are sup- 
posed to be bestowed, is drawn forward about a 
quarter of a mile, and there another stoppage takes 
place. We have now reached the top of an in- 
clined plane, of a mile and a half long, down 
which the carriage is to proceed by its own 
weight, and at the bottom of which the Mussel- 
burgh, or rather Fisherrow, station is situated. 
There is therefore no longer any need for the 
horse, and it is accordingly unhooked, and led 
away byaboy. During the pause, and the first 
slow movement of the detached carriage, you 
observe one or two carbonaceous youth from the 
village of Wanton Wa’s quietly*attaching them- 
selves to the rear, as an unlicensed addition to the 
passengers—nobody has any fear of accidents on 
the Innocent Railway. The driver is now a man 
at ease, and for the first time does he take a snuff. 
A rustie friend, to whom he imparts the box, asks— 

“* Carrying mony eenoo, Willie?” 

“* Ay, a gude wheen.”’ 

“Ye wad hae a few additional on the Edin- 
burgh fast-day last week ?”’ 

** An awfu’ day Thursday. Five thoosand?’’ 
‘ ** The yeomanry races, too, will do something 
or ye.”’ 

“Yes, the races is aye three thoosand gude. 
We'll gang every quarter of an hour a’ day.” 

“Ay, and the Da’keith fair ‘ll sane be on. 


ee helps.” 

“Ou ay. hat are they saying o’ the potatoes 
down bye wi’ you?” 

“Ou, they ’re saying they ’re no sae bad.” 








But agricultural speculation is quickly broken 
off by the necessity of stopping the carriage at the 
Stonyhill crossing, in order to let off Sir Charles’ 
servant with a basket. This being accomplished, 
a few more minutes bring us into the station at 
Fisherrow. The passengers land in a place like a 
farm-yard, where ducks and hens, and a lounging 
dog, and a cottager’s children, are quietly going 
about their usual avocations, as if undreaming that 
they are within fifty miles of such a thing as 
machinery. And so ends the journey of exactly 
four miles and three quarters by the Innocent Rail- 
way. On consulting your watch, you find it has 
required exactly forty minutes. 

And now, my co-mates, I would ask if a rail- 
way of this simple and primitive character be not 
something infinitely better than your whisking 
locomotive lines, where you never have leisure to 
look a moment about yout There cannot, in my 
opinion, be the shadow of a comparison between 
the two. By the Innocent Railway, you never 
feel in the least jeopardy ; your journey is one of 
incident and adventure; you can examine the 
crops as you go along, you have time to hear the 
news from your companicns ; and the by-play of 
the officials is a source of never-failing amuse- 
ment. In the very contemplation of the innocence 
of the railway, you find your heart rejoiced. Only 
think of a railway having a board at all the sta- 
tions forbidding the drivers to stop by the way to 
feed their horses, under a penalty of half-a-crown 
—the ‘‘ way”’ being altogether only a few miles ! 
Just conceive a railway where the carriages have 
barefooted boys to come off and run on in advance 
to change the switches! Or imagine any other 
railway on earth where such a circumstance as the 
following could take place. During the pause of 
a Musselburgh wp-train at the bottom of the tun- 
nel, a quiet looking man, seated on the back of a 
carriage, said to a friend whom he recognized on 
the front of the next behind, ‘‘Is the charge for 
this railway raised lately?’? ‘* No.”’ ‘ Why, 
I’ve paid sixpence.’’ ‘* You should only have 
paid fourpence.’’ The inquiring party asked for 
an explanation of the driver, who came up at the 
moment. An answer was given in a voice that 
made the quiet man shrink up into half the 
space— 

** Didna I tell ye at Fisherrow that I couldna 
gie ye change till we got up to the town-n-n !"” 

Or the following incident. A lady proceeding 
to town, with (as she thought) a basket containing 
a head-dress for a dinner-party, was alarmed at the 
Edinburgh station to discover that no basket was 
anywhere visible. Had it dropped off? Where 
in the world was it? She made public offer of a 
shilling for the recovery of the missing article, 
when one of the Stentors of the railway was pres- 
ently heard exclaiming— 

‘* Rin awa doon the tunnel, Jock, and look for 
the leddy’s basket !”’ 

Jock, however, was not successful, for the head- 
dress was quietly reposing amongst the hens and 
bairns at the Fisherrow terminus, whence it was 
duly hauled forward by the next train. 

here is only one possible objection to the Inno- 
cent Railway—the antiquated ratio of speed ; but 
if you have time to wait, this will be felt as no 
disadvantage, in connection with so many recom- 
mending circumstances. Reader, if you ever wish 
to dispel the blues, or put to route the megrims, 
and are at what Oliver Cromwell calls some reason- 
able good leisure, take a forenoon trip by the Inno- 
cent Railway ! 
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A JOURNEYMAN PRINTER. 


Ar the typographical celebration in Rochester, 
a few days since, Mr. William A. Welles, a jour- 
neyman, gave the following sketch of his life. He 
says : 

Mr. President—It has often been remarked, that 
the fortunes of the members of the typographical 
profession have been more diversified and preca- 
rious, than those of any other class of men. The 
changes constantly taking place in their cireum- 
stances, render them an easy prey to all the vicis- 
situdes of life. 

The printer is an intellectual being. No class 
of men, in any age of the world, have given evi- 
dence of so great versatility of talent—universal 
knowledge and variety of reading, as the body 
typographical. The biography of many printers 
would be both amusing and instructive. y way 
of illustrating the above declaration, I offer the fol- 
lowing crude, rambling recollections, of a some- 
what adventurous journey thus far through life ; 
not that I would, in so doing, claim any notoriety 
for my many ‘ hair-breadth ’scapes,’’ but from an 
inclination to let my fellow-craftsmen read a page 
of my story; and if any good should result from 
my experience, to bequeath the record of the 
incidents of my times, for the amusement of 
others. 

I served nearly seven years’ gg in 
the office of the late Alderman Seymour, 49 John 
street, N. Y. In this office, associated as fellow- 
workmen, were the late commissary general of 
this state, A. Chandler, Mayor Harper of New 
York, General George P. Morris, now editor and 
tee! of the ‘* New York Mirror,’’ John Windt 

{iliott, the foreman, (one of the notorious ‘* Mi- 
randa Expedition,”’) and your humble servant. 

About this time, I pulled the first number of the 
** New York American,’’ then edited by Charles 
King, James H. Hamilton and Gulian C. Ver- 
planck. The first edition of ‘* Salmagundi,’’ was 
also printed in this office, about this time, from the 
MS. of Washington Irving ; in the composition of 
which I assisted. In Van Winkle’s office, after- 
wards, I set up the three first numbers of the 
** Sketch Book,’’ by the same gifted author. 

In Boston, | worked upon the ‘‘ Columbian Cen- 
tinel,”’ for ** Old Ben Russell,’ who discharged 
me from his office for drumming ‘* Yankee Doodle,’’ 
as I beat the last sheet of the inside of his paper, 
one morning, after having worked off eleven tokens, 
imperial, within the preceding ten hours. From 
Boston, I went to Flagg & Gould’s office, Ando- 
ver, Mass., and was employed in setting up, from 
his MS., Gibbs’ ‘‘ Hebrew Lericon,’’ which con- 
tained nineteen different languages, including those 
usually styled ‘‘ dead.’’ At this period of my his- 
tory, I procured a midshipman’s warrant, and 
went to sea in the frigate Brandywine, commodore 
Morris. 

The ship sailed from Hampton Roads, in Sep- 
tember, 1825, having on board, as passeiuger, that 
illustrious statesman and patriot, Gilbert Motier, 
Marquis de Lafayette. During a voyage of 28 
days, | saw much of this great, good man. The 
general conferred a particular favor upon me, by 
entrusting to my care, a rattle snake, an opossum, 
a gray squirrel, cock-rohin, and a poodle-dog—the 
last a present from a lady in Philadelphia. I was 
on board the Brandywine, on the night of the 
memorable 25th of September, 1825, upon which 
occasion was thrown overboard, more than $ 50,000 





worth of Property to lighten the vessel, while in 
the head of the bay of Biscay. 

When in Portsmouth, (England) I had the honor 
of being a guest, on board the Brandywine, at a 
dinner given to his royal highness the Duke of 
Clarence, then Lord High Admiral of the British 
navy, Lady Noel, wife of Lord Byron, her little 
daughter Ada, Admiral Lord Bolingbroke, and 
several other dignitaries of the British realm. 

From England we proceeded to Gibraltar, and 
joined the squadron under Commodore Rogers. 
From Gibraltar we sailed up the Mediterranean, on 
the European shore, touching at such ports as 
Cadiz, Port Mahon, Naples, Pisa, Palermo, Malta, 
the coast of Calabria, &c. &c.: then crossing to 
the Asiatic and African side of the Mediterranean : 
then running down to Gibraltar. From the Rock, 
we took the trade winds, and made the Cape de 
Verde Islands, and the Cape of Good Hope. From 
thence to Ascension and Elba islands. A fter cruis- 
ing upon the coast for six weeks, the ship ran over 
to Staten Land, off the pitch of Cape Horn. 

I have visited the cities of St. Paulos, the island 
of St. Catharine, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo and Maldinado, on the river La 
Plata ; St. Salvador, at the head of the bay of Al! 
Saints, Olinda and Pernambuco ; Maranham and 
Para, on the Amazon. I have also been in all the 
ports in the United States, excepting New Orleans 
and Charleston. 

In my land cruises, I have wrought as a printer 
in Portland, Me. ; Concord, N.H. ; Boston, Mass. ; 
Hartford, Ct. ; more than twenty years ago, (in 
the office of my old friend, P. Canfield, now pres- 
ent ;) New Haven, Ct.; New York ; Newark, N. 
J.; and Philadelphia. In this city, in ** Billy 
Brown’s’’ office, in Wagner’s alley, I assisted in 
setting up from his MS. Prince Lucien Bonaparte's 
work on American Ornithology. I was also em- 
ployed by Mathew Carey, one of the oldest printers 


and publishers in the United States, in the estab- 


lishments of Poulson, Mrs. Lydia R. Baily, Joho 
Bioren, Duane, *‘ Billy Fry,’’ &e. 

One dark, gloomy night, in 1819, I found myself 
in the (now) city of Buffalo, in a bar room, with 
but a single ‘‘ York shilling’’ in my pocket, about 
half sick, and completely tired of printing and the 
world. While I was discussing the ills of life, and 
the inconvenience of being four hundred miles from 
home, in the wilderness, listening to the surges of 
lake Erie and the cravings of an empty stomach, a 
gentleman tapped me upon the shoulder in a good- 
natured manner, and asked me if I were a printer! 
I answered him in the affirmative. He wished to 
know whether I.would go with him to Geneva, and 
take a situation in hisoffice? 1 aceepted his offer, 
—(he slipped a $10 bill into my fingers)—and | 
accompanied him to Geneva, and was in his employ- 
ment until my wages amounted to $ 150, with which 
I renewed my adventures. 

I have been confined in the same dungeon in the 
Carcal of Buenos Ayres, with Don Manuel Rosas : 
the latter gentleman for treason, and your humble 
servant for slipping a dirk into the ribs of a Gaucho 
who attempted to take his life. I have danced in 
the Tertulio with Madam Col. Coe, daughter o! 
governor Balcarce—and eaten cassada root with the 
negroes of the coast of Africa, from a cocoa-nut 
shell. I have had an audience with governor Bal- 
carce, in the castle of Buenos Ayres, as one of the 
suite of Commodore M. Woolsey, then eommand- 
ing the U.S. squadron on the coast of Brazil, and 
acting charge at the court of Don Pedro. I have 
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LITTLE 


built a saw-mill and dam across Bear lake, western 
Michigan, and been in every station in the printing 
business, from devil to the editor and publisher of 
a city daily. 

I was elected vice president of the first Harrison 
state convention ever held in the U. S., at Niblo’s 
garden, N. Y. 

As editor of the Washington County Post, I 
wrote the first editorial in favor of Harrison, for 
the presidency. I have sipped matta, and kicked 
up my toes, amidst the giddy throng of Buenos 
Ayrean lasses, upon the Pampas of San Isidro: 
and have been dashing along the Passea of the 
Alameda, on the banks of the La Plata, in company 
with Mrs. Hallet, (the accomplished lady of 
Stephen Hallet, printer to the Buenos Ayrean gov- 
ernment,) in his coach-and-four, who was at the 
time the richest man in Buenos Ayres. 

Printers have been proverbial, in all ages of the 
world, for their notoriety. As an instance of the 
fluctuations of their fortunes, I might cite the case 
of that exalted patriot, statesman and philosopher, 
whose natal day we have this evening assembled to 
commemorate, I speak of Bensamin FRANKLIN, a 
practical printer, who by his virtuous life, and high 
order of intellect, rose from the humble condition 
of an apprentice-boy to the most exalted station in 
life. 





LITTLE WILLIE. 


We had frequently observed a_heart-broken 
looking lad pass by with a gallon oil can in his 
hand. His tattered garments were well calculated 
to excite observation and pity. It was but too 
evident that the vessel which he carried had been 
diverted from its legitimate use, and that it was 
now used not as an oil can but as a whisky jug. 
Having seen him pass twice in one day with his 
ever present can, we had the curiosity to aceost 
him, and did so by inquiring his residence. 

**T live,” said he, “ five miles from the city, on 
the road.”’ 

** You have been to the city once before to-day, 
have you not !”’ ; 

** Yes, sir, I came down in the morning; but I 
could n’t get what I was sent for, and I had to 
come again.’’ 

** What was you sent for, my lad? It must be 
something very important, to make it necessary 
for you to walk twenty miles in this storm.’’ 

* Why, sir, it was whisky that I was sent for. 
Father had no money, and he sent me to Mr. s, 
to eet trusted ; but he would n't trust any more, 
so I had to come home without the whisky, but 
father sent me back again.”’ 

“How do you expect to get it now, when you 
could n’t get it in the morning ?”’ 

« Why, sir, I have brought a pair of shoes, 
which sister sent to mother. Mr. will give 
whisky for them. He has got two or three pairs 
of mother’s shoes now.”’ 

“Do you like to carry whisky home, my boy?”’ 

“O, no, sir, for it makes all so unhappy ; but I 
cant’t help it.” 

We took the responsibility of advising the boy 
hot to fulfil his errand, and returned home with 
him. The family we found consisted of husband, 
wife and four children; the oldest (the boy) was 
hot more than ten years of age, while the young- 
est was an infant of a few months. It was a cold, 
blustering day. The north wind blew harshly, 
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berless crevices of the poor man’s hovel. A few 
black embers occupied the fire place, around which 
were huddled the half naked children, and the woe- 
stricken mother and wife. Her face was haggard, 
her eyes sunken, her hair dishevelled, her clothes 
tattered and unclean. 

She was seated upon an old broken chair, and 
was mechanically swinging to and fro, as if en- 
deavoring to quiet her infant, which moaned piti- 
fully in its mother’s arms. It had been sick from 
its birth, and was now seemingly struggling to 
free itself from the harsh world into which it 
had, but a few months previous, been ushered. 
There was no tear in the eye of the mother as she 
gazed on her expiring babe. The fountain had 
long before been dried up by the internal fires 
which alcohol had kindled and fed. 

She was the picture of despair; and we could 
not but fancy, as she sat thus, that her mind was 
wandering back to the happy past—the days of her 
infancy and girlhood, and her early home. Poor 
thing! She had given her affections and her 
hand to a man who had taken the first steps in 
intemperance. She had left her home full of 
buoyant hopes—hopes never to be realized—to 
spend a life of misery with a sot. Broken- 
hearted, cast out from the society of her former 
friends—frowned upon by the ‘* good society’’ 
humane—spoken of as the miserable wife of a mis- 
erable drunkard—with no other hand to help, no 


a drunkard herself. 

By the side of this woe-smitten mother kneeled a 
little girl of five years, down whose sallow cheeks 
tears were coursing, and who ever and anon 
exclaimed, ‘* Poor little Willie, must you die?’ 
and then kissing the clammy sweat from “ little 
Willie’s’’ brow, covered her face with her tattered 
apron, and wept. 

In the opposite corner of the chimney, and 
among the ashes which covered the hearth, sat a 
boy of about seven years, dragging from the half 
dead embers a potato, which he broke open with 
the remark, ‘* Mother, give this to little Willie, 
May be he’s hungry. 1I°m hungry, too, and so is 
sister; but Willie is sick. Give him this potato, 
mother.”’ 

** No, poor boy,”’ said the mother, ‘* Willie will 
never be hungry again. He will soon be dead.”” 

This remark drew all the children around her 
and the dying child. The father was sitting upon 
what was intended for a bedstead, without his 
shoes, or coat, with his hands thrust into his 
pockets, apparently indifferent to all that was 
passing around him. His head was resting upon 
his breast, and his eyes were fastened upon the 
floor, as if he was afraid to look up at the sorrow- 
ing group who were watching the countenance of 
the dying infant. 

There was a moment of silence. Nota sound 
was heard. Even the sobs of the little girl 
had ceased. Death was crossing the hovel’s 
threshold. The very respiration of the house- 
hold seemed suspended, when a slight shivering 
of the limbs of the infant, and a shriek from the 
half-conscious mother, told all that the vital spark 
had fled. 

For the first time the father moved. Slowly 
advancing to where his wife was seated, with quiv- 
ering lips he whispered, ‘“ Is Willie dead ?”” 





‘** Yes, James, the poor babe is dead!’’ was the 
choking reply of the mother, who still sat, as at 


and came roughly and unbidden through the num- first, gazing upon the face of her little one. 





heart to pity—she very soon became a tippler and © 
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Without uttering another word, the long brutal- 
ized father left the house, mutiering as he went, 
** My God, how long?” 

‘** At this moment a kind-hearted lady came in 
who had heard but a few moments before, of the 
dangerous illness of the child. She had brought 
with her some medicine ; but her angel visit was too 
late. The gentle spirit of the babe was fled, and 
there remained for her but to comfort the living. 
This she did, while we followed the father. e 
related to him the circumstances which led us to 
his house, and briefly spoke of the misery which 
inevitably follows in the wake of intemperance. 

‘** ] know it, sir,’”’ said he ; ** I have long known 
it. I have not always been what you see me. 
Alcohol and my appetite have brought me to this 
depth of degradation.”’ 

** Why not master that appetite? You have the 
power. ‘Thousands have proved it.” . 

‘* Sir, I believe it. Ihave seen others as far 
reduced as myself, restored and made happy ; but 
you are the first who has ever spoken to me upon 
the subject, and [ had too strong a passion for 
liquor to think of a reformation myself.”’ 

*¢ Well, will you not now make the effort ?”’ 
‘1 will. It has occupied my thoughts durin 
the whole morning ; and now, in the presence of 
Almighty God, I swear never again to touch the 
accursed thing which has ruined me and made beg- 

gars of my family.’’ 

Happy enough to hear this manly resolution, we 
returned to the house with him—in due time we 
made the fact known to his wife, and producing a 
pledge, the whole family signed it upon the table 
which held the body of their dead child! 

The scene was an affecting one. 

* . « o e 


Two years were passed, when the incident was 
recalled to our mind by a shake of the hand from a 
gentleman who was returning west with a stock 
of dry goods which he had just purchased in New 
York. Jt was the man who signed the temperance 
pledge by the body of his dead child. 





Walt and Vult, or The Twins. 
the Flegeljahre of Jean Paul. In two volumes. 
—Boston: James Munroe & Co. Wiley & 
Putnam, New York. 1846. 


WE greet with great pleasure this translation of 
one of Richter’s most celebrated works. We can- 
not doubt that the unexpected earnestness of wel- 
come with which his biography by the same re- 
fined and feeling writer was received will be ex- 
tended to this book also. 

Richter is a most difficult and complicated 
theme to one who wishes to know him well. He 
loves complexity and perplexity, and if he has 
riches to adorn a palace, splendid as the three 
mile villa of Adrian, he cannot be contented with- 
out the amusement of arranging them in a laby- 
rinth. His main thought is so oppressed by col- 
lateral thoughts that it is often difficult to seize it. 
The translator gives this account of the scope of 
this book : 

**One might, before reading, ask what is the 
object and character of the work. It would be dif- 
ficult to answer. But it may be called a series of 
pictures, describing the successive moods of mind 
of the Poet; and from these moods of mind, arise 
scenes of comic, tender or pathetic interest. It 
contains Jean Paul’s own view of the value of his 
own art; that of an imaginative writer, and the 
adaptation of such a pursuit to the actual world. 


Translated from 
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It probably throws more light on the personal 
character of the author than any other of his 
works. 

‘* His most authentic biographer tells us, that 
Richter, ‘ in the combined characters of his Twins 
meant to embody the characteristics of the true 
poet.” The truthfulness, generosity, tenderness 
and hopefulness of the poetical tempera.vent 
wrought in and blended with humor and satire ; 
with a cold, sarcastic dissection of character ; with 
a penetrating knowledge, and a keen sense of all 
that is false and hypocritical. 

*‘ This is an union belonging to the highest form 
of genius ; to Shakspeare, Cervantes, Burns ; pre- 
eminently to Jean Paul himself. 

‘* Wina, like a true woman, loves the tender, 
the spiritual, the poetical in Walt, but is only 
brought to acknowledge her Jove to the society-re- 
fined and accomplished Vult, when he exhibits to 
her his culture and knowledge of the world, and by 
his address draws from her unsophisticated charac- 
ter its deepest secret.”’ 

But the book is chiefly enchanting from the myr- 
iad beauties which adorn the banks of the stream 
as it flows, more than for the object it seeks or the 
burthen it bears. 

For ourselves, what we think of Richter, here 
as elsewhere, was expressed long since in the fol- 
lowing lines, which, if not good as verse, convey 
to us, even now, so true a sense as to seem worth 
using again. 

RICHTER. 
Poet of Nature! Gentlest of the wise! 

Most airy of the fanciful, most keen 
Of satirists, thy thoughts, like butterflies, 

Still near the sweetest-scented flowers have 

been ; 
With Titian’s colors thou canst sunset paint, 

With Raphael's dignity, celestial love ; 

With Hogarth’s pencil, each deceit and feint 

Of meanness and hypocrisy reprove ; 
Canst to devotion’s highest flight sublime 

Exalt the mind, by tenderest pathos’ art, 

Dissolve in purifying tears the heart, 

Or bid it, shuddering, receil at crime ; 

The fond illusions of the youth and maid, 

At which so many world-formed sages sneer, 

When by thy altar-lighted torch displayed, 

Our natural religion must appear. 
All things in thee tend to one polar star, 
Magnetic all thy influences are ! 


Some murmur at the ‘want of system”’ in Richter’s 
writings. 
A labyrinth ! a flowery wilderness ! 

Some in thy “ slip-boxes’’ and ‘* honey-moons”’ 
Complain of—want of order, 1 confess, 

But not of system in its highest sense. 

Who asks a guiding clue through this wide mind, 
In love of nature such will surely find ; 

In tropic climes, live like the tropic bird, 
Whene’er a spice-fraught grove may tempt thy 

stay, 

Nor be av cares of colder climes disturbed— 
No frost the summer’s bloom shall drive away. 
Nature’s wide temple and the azure dome 
Have plan enough for the free spirit’s home. 

ne. 





Dp Jonun Jay ann Avexanper Hamitton.— 
We understand that in attributing these excellent 
articles to the Rev. Dr. Hawks we have made a 
mistake. They were written by the Rev. Dr. 
McVickar, of Columbia College, New York. 








